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Ir is rather remarkable that, although 
the subject of physical exercise has, 
during the past ten years, largely occu- 
pied the public attention, and given em- 
ployment to many able essayists, no 
thoroughly exhaustive work on the the- 
ory of exercise has yet made its appear- 
ance. I admit that steps have been 
taken in the right direction, and the 
writings of Doctors Dio Lewis and 
Windship (champions respectively of 
the light and heavy weights) are quite 
likely to give such a stimulus to muscu- 
lar literature as-will result in the pro- 
duction of a work that shall detail and 
demonstrate the wherefore of the for- 
mula presented in text and picture, as 
fully as the how has already been pre- 
sented. But up to the present time the 
only attempts at a theoretical exposition 
of gymnastics which have made their 
appearance, may be found in the books 
issued relative to the movement-cure. 
Doctor Trall’s ‘ Family Gymnastics,’ and 
several English works, mainly of a sport- 
ing character, comprised the greater 
portion of our muscle literature, pre- 
vious to the issue of the writings of 
Lewis and Windship, and their perusal 
will convince any seeker after the philo- 
sophy of exercise that there is little 
book-lore available for his purpose. Of 
course, I refer entirely to works in the 
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English language. In this regard, it is 
presumable that European literature is 
more favored. And although it is my 
design to endeavor to measurably reme- 
dy this deficiency, I do not forget the 
claims of the subject, nor overlook the 
limits set by my own inability, and the 
insufficient space afforded by the pages 
of a magazine. 

The professors (!) of gymnastics in 
the United States, I run no risk of con- 
tradiction in saying, have generally been 
exempt pugilist-men, who knew as little 
of hygienic requirements as they did of 
anatomical structure, and whose dietetic 
specifics, when they saw fit to prescribe 
any, were invariably procurable at the 
butcher’s and brewer’s. To them wa- 
ter was as-unimportant a fluid in form- 
ing tissue, blood, and bone as writers on 
animal chemistry have tried to prove it. 
To assert to one of these worthies, in 
the words of Professor Lewis, that ‘ wa- 
ter on the whole is more nutritious than 
beef,’ would draw from him a sneer no 
less readily than it doubtless does from 
many who do me the honor to peruse 
this paper; and I cannot reward the 
latter in a more Christian-like manner 
than by recommending for their perusal 
the book from which the heretical re- 
mark is taken. In its pages they will 
find much other curious and astound- 
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ing information. Its title is, ‘The Phy- 
siology of Common Life.’ 

Only second to the contempt with 
which graduates of the ring regard wa- 
ter is their scorn of vegeterian diet. 
They do not hesitate to deny vegetables 
the credit of furnishing a nutritive food 
for man on the ground of inherent inca- 
pacity, forgetful of the fact that the 
strongest and largest animals on the 
earth’s surface are vegetable feeders, 
and that their own boasted beef is form- 
ed from a purely vegetable diet, (the 
flesh of the carnivora being generally 
uneatable.) In noting these peculiari- 
ties of the class in question, I may be 
pardoned the apparent digression, in 
view of the object aimed at — to exhibit 
the incompetency of the mass of gym- 
nastic practitioners to give any reliable 
opinions regarding the philosophy of ex- 
ercise. Henceforth I shall endeavor to 
avoid wandering. 

It was with no slight pleasure, in 
view of the condition I have endeavored 
to describe, that I hailed the announce- 
ment that Doctor Windship proposed to 
detail the steps by which he gained (I 
think this was the word usually em- 
ployed) his strength. This announce- 
ment was doubly welcome to the gym- 
nastic student, as an article in a popular 
magazine, written by Doctor Windsbip, 
had previously proved a signal disap- 
pointment to these expectations. But I 
regret to say, that the result proved un- 
satisfactory. I doubt if any other an- 
nouncement could have induced me to 
invest a succession of hebdomadal half- 
dimes in the purchase of copies of the 
journal devoted to sensational literature 
and Edward Everett, in which the pa- 
pers appeared, and my dissatisfaction 
was unquestionably great at the result. 
The essays began with some paradoxical 
assumptions, the first of which, in’ a 
very uncandid manner, sought to dispel 
the prevalent popular and professional 
illusion, that ‘ size is the measure of 
strength.’ This the writer accomplish- 
ed, to his own satisfaction, by citing a 
large number of strong small men, and 
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inviting his readers to note the number 
of weak large men among their acquaint- 
ances. He then alluded to himself as 
originally small and weak, only capable 
of raising four or five hundred pounds 
at a lift (!) But he merely mentioned 
his height in this statement, giving no 
girth-measurement of chest, arm or leg ; 
and stating his lifting capacity in a man- 
ner calculated to produce the impres- 
sion that four hundred pounds is an 
easy lift; a position which the reader 
may readily prove fallacious by trying 
the experiment. I may here state for 
the beriefit of neophytes, that a barrel 
of flour weighs less than three hundred 
pounds, and would propose it as an ar- 
ticle which, when lifted by the chines, is 
calculated to give new ideas of physical 
power to those attempting such a feat 
for the first time. 

Nor is Doctor Windship’s theory (if 
his few and brief opinions may be so 
termed) less fallacious. He defends his 
heavy lifting exercise against the as-° 
saults of those who condemn it from 


risk of rupture, straining, etc., in some- 
what this wise : ‘I run no risk of strain- 
ing, because I only increase the weight 
lifted one or two pounds each day. Now, 
as the risk is only encountered by add- 
ing a weight to previously ascertained 
capacity, the addition-of one or two 


pounds cannot be dangerous.’ Does 
this style of argument need refutation ? 
If so, it may be found in the homely 
saying respecting the camel’s back, and 
the ultimate feather. 

But the main objections to Doctor 
Windship’s system of physical exercise 
may be found (as Doctor Dio Lewis very 
iustly remarks) in the universal preju- 
dice of skilful gymnasts against heavy 
lifting. There is no question that an 
immoderate development of the strength 
of a muscle is made at the expense of 
skill in itself, or adjacent organs. This 
any accountant or artisan, in any craft 
requiring digital expertness, may dis- 
cover, on taking ‘ constitutional’ exer- 
cise ina gymnasium. And here is the 
main point where Doctor Lewis’s and 
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Doctor Windship’s systems clash. The 
latter aims at the development of brute 
power; the former strives after the at- 
tainment of skilled activity. Doctor 
Windship may also claim that he has 
been the first to demonstrate the tradi- 
tional assumption, that a man may edu- 
cate himself to the power of carrying a 
bull, by daily lugging the quadruped 
from the stage of veal to that of beef. 
But as he is still the on/y one in modern 
times whose published experience has 
given such a demonstration, the conclu- 
sion is irresistible, that, as a general 
rule, the practice is fruitless. 

It may not be improper or unneces- 
sary to here make the statement, that 
in the opinion of the writer of the pres- 
ent paper, the end of gymnastic exer- 
cise should be the production of that 
vigorous state of health by which one 
may gain power to fulfil the ordinary 
and extraordinary duties of life in the 
most prompt and efficient manner. And 
although this result may be incident to 
the practice of gymnastics, as at present 
conducted, it is by no means an invaria- 
ble consequence, and is far from being 
the chief aim in view. Any of my read- 
ers, who have attended an ordinary gym- 
nasium, will bear me out in the state- 
ment, that no student ever makes the in- 
quiry of a fellow strength-seeker: ‘ How 
do you feel ?’ or ‘How much better can 
you do your daily work in consequence 
of your exercises?’ If any investiga- 
tion of condition be pursued, it is in the 
shape of some such interrogatory as, 
‘How many times can you pull the 
weights, with either hand at the chest- 
machine ?’ or ‘How much have you 
gained in arm-measurement by girth ?’ 
And if there be any ambit'on excited 
in the class, it is to rival ‘ the Commo- 
dore,’ in his ‘ giant swing ’ over the hor- 
izontal bar; or to equal by development 
the cast of ‘Jim Montgomery’s arm, so 
long exhibited ostentatiously in a popu- 
lar gymnasium in New-York City.* 


* Tue two gentlemen above alluded to were prom- 
inent among Mr. OrriaNon’s pupils —the former for 
agility, the latter for strength of arm. No one but 
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If there be any position which has 
been demonstrated in the philosophy of 
physical training it is, that the amount 
and kind of exercise required is govern- 
ed entirely by the individual character- 
istics and requirements of the subjects. 
This principle may be extended almost 
indefinitely in its application, (as I hope 
to show if I ever come to describe to the 
readers of the Knick ‘My Gymnasium in 
Utopia,”) but for the present purpose it 
is sufficient to divide the subjects for 
treatment by exercise into two classes— 
those who are comparatively well, and 
desire to keep so; and those who are 
ailing, and seek remedial aid. 

I do not desire to say aught against 
the theory of the movement-cure, as at 
present enunciated by its professors. If 
no other truth had been established by 
the practitioners of that system than 
the axiom, that muscular irritability, or 
irritation, is a curative of nervous irrita- 
bility or irritation,* sufficient good would 
have resulted to earn them general gra- 
titude. But care should be taken lest 
in the movement-cure preference for pas- 
sive exercise, and desire for economy of 
nervous energy, an opposite extreme 
should be reached, and the treatment 
become ineffective and fruitless. It is 
true that the circulation may be con- 
trolled and stimulated, and tissue-trans- 
formation accomplished by passive move- 
ments that do not affect the inspirations 
of the lungs, or the pumping of the 
heart, but the quality of the circulating 
fluid must be impaired, and the vigor of 
its current lessened by movements which 
do not call as many organs into action 


as are designed to operate in the plan of 
nature. 


Doctor WINDSHIP was ever reputed to excel Mont- 
GOMERY’S feats with heavy dumb-bells; and I have 
been assured by a respectable physician of this city, 
that the Doctor, in a trial between the two, failed to 
manifest the superiority that has been claimed for 
him, — W. 

* Ir we can touch the muscles with a little sore- 
ness, without accomplishing it by means which will 
at the same time depress the nervous system, from 
that moment the nervous irritability will begin to 
subside, as the forces of the system are deviated 
[diverted ?] from sensations and occupied in repair 
of tissues, — C, F. Tayor, f 
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For the reasons given, I would prefer 
what are technically called ‘ free move- 
ments,’ (action performed without the 
aid of assistants,) for all invalids in 
whose instance no bad results are im- 
mediately manifest on such exertions. 
Especially are movements which require 
the will of the subject requisite in cases 
where nervous or other disorder has 
been brought about by a pampered, 
luxurious mode of life. I take the lib- 
erty of again quoting Doctor Taylor in 
this connection : 

‘The amount of nervous force (so 
called) possessed by any individual may 
be considered as the measure of that in- 
dividual’s capacity. This capacity may 
be divided into the two great manifesta- 
tions of sensation and volition, that is, 
what we experience and what we do. 
In perfect health, where every function- 
al manifestation is reciprocally well-bal- 
anced, the sensations, or the capacity to 
receive impressions, and the volitionary 
force, or the capacity to make impres- 
sions, are equal. But each of these 
manifestations of the functions of the 
nervous system is capable of cultivation. 
Indeed, this cultivation is the essence of 
civilization, and to be perfect needs only 
to be harmonious. 

‘The reciprocal relations of sensation 
and volition may be illustrated by com- 
paring the nervous force, or individual 
capacity, to a river of definite size, but 
separated into two streams of equal di- 
mensions, by an island at its mouth. 
Now, if by any means the channel on one 
side of the island becomes widened and 
deepened, of course more water will run 
through it, and therefore less water will 
be left to flow through the other chan- 
nel. Now, if one channel is called sen- 
sation, and the other volition, the illus- 
tration is perfect. Excessive sensation- 
al capacity precludes excessive volition 
or force, and so, on the other hand, great 
muscular force is not joined to great 
sensitiveness to outward impressions. 
By great and small, [ refer to the stand- 
ard of the individual, for what might be 
much for one might be little for an- 
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other. Now, as we would lessen the 
larger stream by increasing the smaller 
one, in the illustration, so we may les- 
sen the capacity for sensations by culti- 
vating volition ; or, to speak to the prac- 
tical point, our ability to be affected by 
impressions from without is, within cer- 
tain limits, in the inverse ratio of the 
cultivation of our muscles. 

‘ Your fine lady, reared on sweetmeats, 
educated at a boarding-school, with all 
the ‘ accomplishments,’ every sense grat- 
ified, arrives at a point where a breath 
of wind gives her a cold; she feels the 
changes in the weather like a barometer, 
and is really capable of making only 
the slightest exertion, even to help her- 
self to the ordinary necessities of life, 
without inconvenient physiological dis- 
turbances, and perhaps pathological con- 
sequences. A slight injury or transient 
illness prostrates her, not with imagined 
but with actual suffering; while Brid- 
get, in the kitchen, who has been accus- 
tomed to execute rather than to feel, 
breaks her arm, and walks about with- 
out inconvenience until it is healed.’ 

The ‘ free movements,’ to which I 
have alluded, combine the benefits of 
calisthenic posturing with those of gym- 
nastic practice, and not only dispense 
with the aid of assistants, but do not 
require apparatus or instruments. Doc- 
tor Windship, in one of his ‘ Ledger’ es- 
says, recommends persons confined to 
desk-work to keep in a convenient place 
a pair of heavy dumb-bells, and use 
them at intervals in the manner of pugi- 
lists in training, by ‘striking from the 
shoulder.’ Doctor Lewis would proba- 
bly coincide with this recommendation, 
amended so as to substitute light wood- 
en dumb-bells, rapidly used, for heavy 
metal ones, moved slowly. But I think 
most sensible persons, and all pbhysi- 
cians and students of physiology, will 
agree with me when I say, that any 
such movements as produce a jolting or 
jarring of the neck and head are entirely 
unsuited to the use of a person whose 
circulation has been rendered torpid by 
the sedentary posture from which he 
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rises, and in whose cerebral organs an 
undue amount of blood has been accu- 
mulated by the mental effort he has 
been giving to his work. My own re- 
commendation would be, to stand and 
raise the arms above the shoulders, at 
full length, and clasp the hands together 
in that position ; then gently to sway 
the body as far as possible to either side, 
alternately. This relieves the spinal 
and dorsal muscles, and acts derivative- 
ly on the accumulated circulating fluid 
in the brain. Still further distribution 
of the circulation follows the cessation 
of holding up the hands, as the blood 
rushes into the vessels from which the 
previous position has temporarily ex- 
cluded it, with a force increased by the 
delay of its action. This movement, 
which need not take more than two 
minutes, could be advantageously em- 
ployed each hour during the time occu- 
pied in sedentary occupation. This is 
one of the instances where the example 
of the Jesuits may be implicitly follow- 
ed, as they are stated to alternate the 
studies of their pupils at short intervals 
with jumping about the room, etc. 

Another and almost equally useful 
movement, to be used at intervals dur- 
ing sedentary occupation, is to extend 
the arms directly in front, (after assum- 
ing a standing position ;) then clasp 
the hands, and make the arms revolve 
rapidly, the hands describing an up- 
right circle in front of the body, mov- 
ing the trunk no more than is absolute- 
ly necessary to render the movement 
possible. This movement influences the 
respiratory apparatus more than the 
previous one, as it requires greater ex- 
ertion, and consequently more rapid 
breathing. 

There are few persons whose abdomi- 
nal muscles have not been weakened 
from the disuse incident to ordinary oc- 
cupation. From this condition a variety 
of disorders more or less serious arise. 
Prominent among these is the throat- 
ail of clergymen and orators, which in 
many cases is caused by the use of the 
muscles of the throat and chest in the 
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inhalation and expulsion of the breath, 
instead of the muscles of the abdomen. 
I am aware of an instance where total 
loss of voice ensued upon this disuse of 
the abdominal muscles, and where the 
power was in a measure recovered by 
properly prescribed exercises. An ex- 
cellent movement for strengthening the 
abdominal muscles is to lie on the back 
on a perfectly flat surface, with the 
hands clasped behind the head. Then, 
without bending the legs, or lifting the 
feet, the subject should rise to a sitting 
posture, still keeping the hands clasped 
behind the head. Doctor Trall, who re- 
commends this movement in his ‘ Spe- 
cial Medical Gymnastics,’ (mainly deriv- 
ed from German sources,) says that as 
it is difficult for beginners, it may be 
made easier by placing a pillow on the 
shins, or otherwise securing the legs from 
being lifted. Friction, either with the 
bare hands, or with a coarse crash-towel, 
is also useful as an auxiliary applica- 
tion. 

Few unprofessional persons are aware 
that the process of digestion is not com- 
pleted in the stomach. The truth is, 
however, that the intestinal juices are 
very influential in the proper prepara- 
tion of the chyle for the action of other 
organs. It is also a generally received 
opinion that the excreta of digestion 
which pass away through the bowels 
consist entirely of such material as the 
stomach has refused to convert into 
chyle. This isnot so. The fzeces are ex- 
tracted in great part from the circulat- 
ing fluid by the action of the intestines, 
and may therefore (as Doctor Johnston 
of London has shown) be properly class- 
ed among the secretions of the organism. 
Constipation results in most cases from 
weakness of the muscles that govern in- 
testinal action, and the disuse thus in- 
duced of course aggravates the weakness 
in question until the consequences be- 
come chronic. Any exercise is allevia- 
tive of this condition, but those move- 
ments are most efficacious which pro- 
duce local action, unaccompanied by any 
general exercise. Thus a_ beneficial 
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effect may be produced by causing, 
through a direct effort of the will, the 
lower part of the abdomen to dilate and 
contract by inward and outward move- 
ments of its anterior wall. An easier 
and equally beneficial result will follow 
the succeeding prescription. Assume a 
sitting posture on an ordinary chair, af- 
ter undressing. Then lean forward, by 
bending at the hip-joint, until the ab- 
domen protrudes in a pendulous posi- 
tion. Then with both hands gently 
shake the lower part of the abdomen up 
and down. If the movement give pain, 
it is an indication of extreme necessity 
for its application; but in that case the 
movement should be made more slowly 
than if otherwise. 

As a general rule, employing the will- 
power in effecting the operations of or- 
gans, whose movements should be in- 
voluntary and occasioned by the stimu- 
lus of organic rather than volitional 
nerves, produces a morbid condition and 
mischievous consequences. From this 
improper practice, persons who give too 
much thought to their digestion directly 
aid in producing, through the pneumo- 
gastric nerve, an effect on the stomachic 
apparatus, which is too generally known 
in this country, and bears the name of 
dyspepsia. Butas so many are suffer- 
ing from the results of using the wrong 
organs in respiration, producing not 
only straining of the organs misused, 
but impairing the purification of the 
blood by imperfectly supplying atmos- 
pheric air to the lungs, it may not be 
improper to recommend a respiratory 
movement, which will be found highly 
refreshing to persons exhausted by long 
sitting at the desk or table. Assume a 
standing posture, near an open window, 
or in a well-aired room, join the hands 
at arm’s length downward behind the 
back. Throw back the head, and com- 
mence inhalation and expiration of 
breath rapidly, in the manner of a per- 
son panting. Continue this for about a 
minute and-a-half, laying the stress upon 
expiration, and the result will be a thor- 
ough discharge of carbonic acid gas 
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from the lungs, and its replacement by 
a full supply of atmospheric air. This 
movement will need no further recom- 
mendation than a first trial will afford. 

One of the most valuable recommend- 
ations I have seen in writings on gymnas- 
tics is the twisting exercise of the wrists 
and fore-arm, with dumb-bells held in 
different positions. It induces an active 
condition of the capillaries, and subjects 
the muscles to actions and sensations 
produced by few of the incidents of or- 
dinary life. 

Thus far I have confined my recom- 
mendations to actions not requiring the 
aid of fixed apparatus. To those whose 
condition requires more active exertion, 
a few appliances will furnish all the op- 
portunity that is necessary to obtain the 
fullest advantages that gymnastics can 
affurd. Ordinary gymnasiums offer an 
almost perplexing variety of parapher- 
nalia for muscle-development, but none 
of the apparatus can be more advanta- 


‘ geously used than the pendent rings, an 


ingenious arrangement of which may be 
found in the ‘ Pangymnastikon’ of Doc- 
tor Lewis’s book on gymnastics. To 
those whose nervous system is inade- 
quate to the drain made by more active 
exercises, merely hanging by the hands 
from these rings will be found material- 
ly beneficial. 

Additional to the excellent effect pro- 
duced on the liver and other viscera, 
from the expansion of the lower ribs, 
and consequent extension of the area 
occupied by the organs in question, this 
hanging gives flexibility to the muscles 
of the shoulders, and effects a healthful 
stretching of the muscles of the sides, 
beside creating a generally diffusive con- 
dition of the circulation. Its effect ona 
torpid liver is heightened by an assist- 
ant giving light blows with the hand up 
and down the right side of the trunk, 
while the subject is in a hanging posi- 
tion. 

The foregoing recommendations are 
mainly preventive, though in some cases 
also curative in their nature ; but I now 
come to a branch of my subject, which 
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I should treat less confidently had I not 
tested most of the suggestions which 
will follow, in my personal experience as 
an invalid. The curative effect of exer- 
cise has not been so generally under- 
stood as its prophylactic influence ; for 
the movement-cure physicians seem to 
have taken great pains to underrate 
gymnastics in urging the claims of 
‘movements,’ or passive exercise, as a 
remedial application. The real inferi- 
ority of gymnastics, it appears to me, 
lies in the fact that they are so indis- 
criminately and injudiciously applied, 
either by patients or the brainless ath- 
letes who so frequently manage the 
gymnasiums. I think I may safely lay 
down the axiom, that gymnastics, or 
‘free movements,’ are better than pas- 
sive movements, (movements in which 
the patient is entirely inactive, except in 
a few instances where resistance is 
sought to be evoked,) in all cases where 
the strength of the patient will permit 
their employment. And if the move- 
ment-cure physicians persist in their 
causeless exaltation of passive move- 
ments over gymnastics and their present 
discouragement of home practice of the 
movement-cure, the result will be, that 
their motives will suffer an impugnment, 
which will be neither profitable nor com- 
fortable for them. 

A case in point occurs to me. A gen- 
tleman afflicted with hemiplegia (paral- 
ysis of one side of the body, and one 
arm and leg) applied to a movement- 
cure physician for directions for home 
practice. These were generously given, 
but one or two of the movements, it oc- 
curred to the patient, he might make by 
using the assistance of the healthy arm 
and hand. This action the doctor dis- 
couraged as a violation of a fundamental 
principle of his system — that the effect 
of the effort should be localized, and 
this object could only be attained by 
perfect quiescence of all the other or- 
gans of the body. Now, it does not 
become me to question the general cor- 
rectness of this principle, but I cannot 
avoid recording the fact, that the patient 
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in question went home, and did exercise 
his palsied arm with the aid of the 
other, and with such success that he 
was told three months afterward by the 
doctor that his progress had been as 
rapid as would have resulted from full 
treatment under the doctor’s own direc- 
tion. 

The rule, also stringently laid down 
by the theory of the movement-cure, 
that slow and continuous movements 
are the most efficacious in promoting 
circulation and interstitial changes, is by 
no means invariable. I have known 
several cases of palsied limbs that de- 
rived more benefit from rapid move- 
ments (passive in some instances and 
active in others) than resulted from the 
slow, non-exhaustive motions. These 
instances aid in establishing the position 
I have already laid down, that in cure or 
prevention of disease by exercise the 
treatment must be almost as varied as 
the subjects are numerous. It therefore 
follows that the intelligent patient is 
sometimes better able to prescribe his_ 
own treatment than the most experienc- 
ed practitioner. 

To resume my practical exposition, it 
is not only my opinion that gymnastics 
should be substituted for ‘movements,’ 
in all cases where such change is not 
undeniably injurious, but that whenever 
the subject of passive movements has 
made sufficient progress, ‘free move- 
ments’ should be gradually introduced 
into the prescriptions for his treatment. 

In some instances, fatigue should be 
an object in exercising, but such cases 
are mainly those where the habits have 
been luxurious, and where over-aliment- 
ation and idleness have been the causes 
of impaired health. 

Nothing is more worthy the atten- 
tion of those employing exercise, either 
as a preventive or curative measure, than 
the matter of ventilation. It is a curi- 
ous though not inexplicable phenome- 
non that delicate persons frequently en- 
dure an unhealthy atmosphere with less 
apparent inconvenience than more robust 
individuals. There is little doubt that 
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octor Windship’s ‘health is almost as 
greatly superior to that of the average 
of his audiences as is his strength. Yet 
at several of his lectures the Doctor has 
fainted from the carbonized condition of 
the air, while no other person present 
was similarly affected. If I may ven- 
ture an explanation of this phenomenon, 
I will suggest that the necessities of 
such an organism as that of Doctor 
Windship must require a greater than 
average supply of oxygen to the lungs, 
and this being absent, the consequences 
are at once apparent. And, although 
earbonic acid gas is not, as is generally 
supposed, a poison, (a distinction due to 
oxide of carbon,) and produces its effects 
on the blood by asphyxia, in precisely 
the same manner as is the result of 
drowning or hanging, yet in all large 
assemblages within walls, other gases 
more strictly entitled to the term nox- 
ious are evolved, and enter into the com- 
position of the atmosphere. These, 
which might be breathed in the gentle 
and shallow respiration of delicate per- 
sons, without immediate results, would 
at once evince their character when 
drawn in by the energetic and deep in- 
spirations of a man like Windship. It 
is also probable that the Doctor’s cus- 
tom of always endeavoring to keep in 
the vicinity of as pure air as possible, 
has rendered him more susceptible to 
the influence of a noxious atmosphere 
than less careful individuals. (For in- 
stances of the singular influence of habit 
on animals in this relation, see Lewes’s 
‘Physiology of Common Life,’ chapter 
on Respiration.) Thus it will be seen 
that in an exercising room, where inha- 
lations are deeper and more rapid, the 
inspiration of a great amount of fresh 
air would be beneficial in no larger ratia 
than would measure the hurtful influ- 
ence of breathing a large supply of viti- 
ated atmosphere. 

There is a class of persons to whom 
well-devised exercises would be benefi- 
cial, who have never, previously to the 
publication of Doctor Lewis’s book, been 
considered fit subjects for gymnastic 


practice. These are persons whose mus- 
cular system is sufficiently developed in 
the matter of mere strength by their 
regular occupations. Such need exer- 
cises which will impart grace and skill. 
There is no good reason why a robust 
man should almost always be an awk- 
ward one, and many of the ills incident 
to hard-working life could be remedied 
by the more extensive introduction of 
the play-element into their mode of re- 
creation. 

I cannot well omit from this paper 
mention of the instrument devised and 
manufactured by Doctor Dio Lewis, for 
the exercise of the respiratory appara- 
tus. Jfits effects are what has been 
claimed by its admirers, no merely theo- 
retical opinion against its use can be of 
avail. Still it will strike every reflec- 
tive reader of the description of the in- 
strument’s operation, that the philoso- 
phy of its action is not set forth in a 
very convincing manner. The substance 
of that explanation (so far as my mem- 
ory serves me) is this: The mouth of 
the pupil is placed against the mouth of 
the tube of the instrument, and the 
breath is slowly and forcibly expired. 
Thus a column of air is set in motion 
between the lungs and the valves of the 
spirometer. But, as the valves resist 
the ingress of the column, and the ex- 
pelling force of the column is continued 
by the action of the respiratory mus- 
cles, the air of the column must find 
vent somewhere, and hence it pours into 
and expands many air-cells of the lungs 
which are not filled by ordinary respira- 
tion, and thus good results ensue. Now, 
it seems to me that no good result can 
follow the expansion of the cells of the 
lungs, unless coincident with their dila- 
tion pure atmospheric air be introduced. 
How this can be obtained from a column 
of air which the lungs are about to 
throw out, because overcharged with 
carbon, I am not able to see, but hope 
and believe that Doctor Lewis will be 
able to solve my doubts. 

In my foregoing recommendations I 
have mentioned the rings, as arranged 
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in Doctor Lewis’s ‘ Pangymnastikon,’ 
as worthy of extensive émployment. 
Equal benefit, through a smaller variety 
of exercises, may be obtained by the 
use of the trapeze or triangle, which can 
be very readily and cheaply put up in 
any room. 

In view of the considerations already 
presented, I think it may be claimed 
without presumption, that exercise, as a 
curative agent, possesses powers quite 
equal to its generally admitted preven- 
tive efficiency. No other known reme- 
dial agent can be extended in its opera- 
tion to the very point of tissue-meta- 
morphosis, and still be retained under 
control, its influence checked or contin- 
ued at the will of the practitioner. We 
can introduce drugs into the stomach, 
whose chemical character would pro- 
nounce them a specific remedy for cer- 
tain morbid conditions. But the organ 
thus invaded will not always be con- 
tro'led by the laws of the laboratory, 
and miserable failure too often discloses 
the fallacy of ‘attempting to explain the 
phenomena of one science by the condi- 
tions of another.’ We can improve the 
general health of an individual by at- 
tention to hygienic laws, and find, after 
all our care, that some local stimulus is 
yet necessary to remove morbid condi- 
tions, and substitute healthful physiolo- 
gical action. But exercise, while its 
advocates do not presume to displace in 
its behalf any well-established prevent- 
ive or remedial agencies, may fairly claim 
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to add to their efficiency a power hith- 
erto imperfectly understood, and not 
thoroughly appreciated. 

In view of the extremely delicate and 
individually peculiar condition of the 
female constitution, it is proper to state, 
that the foregoing recommendations, 
though they contain nothing which the 
writer knows to be prejudicial to the 
health of women, are intended entirely 
for the benefit of males, or young girls. 
None of the gentler sex should employ 
gymnastic agencies after the age of pu- 
berty, unless by the advice and under 
the direction of a physician. 

The remedy of abuse of the human 
organism by the proper wse of the phys- 
ical organs, is a beautiful provision of 
nature, made evident by the discovery 
of the remedial influence of exercise ; 
for the light which has been thrown 
upon its employment by the researches 
of Ling, Brantling, the brothers Taylor, 
and Doctor Dio Lewis, may well claim 
the credit of discovery, though the gen- 
erally beneficial influence gf physical 
exercise upon health has been conceded 
by writers on physiology from the time 
of Hippocrates. 

The writer will be proud and thankful, 
if by the perusal of the foregoing any 
overworked toiler with brain, nerve, or 
muscle, shall find in its suggestions re- 
lief from the evils incident to their oc- 
cupations, and the customs of civilized 
society. 
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A DREAM WHICH IS NOT ALL A DREAM. 


(CONCLUSION. ) 


NEVERTHELESS, I would not despair; 
and for years I sought my wife through 
every land and clime. And though ever 
unsuccessful, there was still a lurking 
hope in my mind that some day I might 
meet her again; that she might escape 
from her captors, and that once again 
we might renew our past lives of union 
and happiness. But gradually even that 
hope began to fade. I reflected that she 
might have been slain, at the first period 
of her captivity; or, despairingly, have 
slain herself; or have been dragged away 
to lands where the life-giving weed did 
not grow, and there, in common with 
others, have become exhausted with in- 
firmities, and fiually sunk into the grave ; 
or, what seemed infinitely worse, that she 
might have become reconciled to her life 
with others, and have forgotten me. In 
any event, she seemed lost to me for 
ever, and, as the only means of happi- 
ness left to me, I strove to forget her; 
and if at any time, in dreams, I imagin- 
ed that she might be thinking upon me 
with affection, and, in the hope of re- 
gaining me some day, be still sustaining 
her life of youth and beauty, by means 
of the great secret which I had taught 
her, I cannot say that the reflection gave 
me any real happiness. It seemed but 
a childish thing to look forward to a 
train of circumstances against which so 
many chances were arrayed; and I 
gradually accustomed myself to think 
upon it rather in a spirit of speculative 
philosophy than in any vein of real well- 
founded hope. 

And so, with blighted heart, I still 
continued to live on; almost mechani- 
cally renewing my life with the little 
weed which every where grew at my 
feet. And thus a thousand years pass- 
ed away with its many changes. Were 
it necessary, I could tell strange stories 
about these thousand years; for what- 
ever of great importance happened, it 


seemed to be my lot to witness. I was 
present when the locks which regulated 
the flow of water in the great Darien 
Canal burst away under the impetus of 
mingled tide and storm, and the floods 
of the two oceans swept together mid- 
way, with a force to which man could 
offer no resistance. I stood on the brow 
of a neighboring mountain, and beheld 
the roaring torrent, having once gained 
& passage, increase in force and velocity, 
and rush on, sweeping away cities, and 
ever widening its banks, until, in place 
of the quiet canal, there was a great 
winding strait of many miles in breadth, 
which feeble man could never again close 
up, and through which poured the di- 
verted tide of the great Atlantic Gulf 
Stream. It was I, who, then first cross- 
ing over into Europe, discovered that, 
by reason of the new direction attained 
by that great warm current, those lands 
which had once enjoyed a mild and 
pleasant climate had succumbed to a 
new and harsh temperature; until, in 
what had once been merry England, 
deep snows for ever covered the ruins 
of palaces and cathedrals, and further 
south, the pleasant Rhone and Garonne 
became coated with eternal glaciers. 
And I was present, when, in the great 
Pacific Republic, the mighty and craf- 
ty General Ogoo assembled his armies 
about him, and planted his throne upon 
the ruins of free states. 

But of all this it is useless to speak. 
With mere events I have but little to 
do, for my eyes were fixed upon those 
other changes which mankind itself was 
undergoing, and which, more than the 
mere founding of states and fall of em- 
pires, affected my welfare. For during 
these thousand years, I could not but 
notice that the process of human deve- 
lopment, into something higher and 
grander, was still going on. As before, 
the great work was slow in progress, to 
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be sure; so slow, indeed, that single 
generations could take no note of it. 
For who, of all men, would know that 
in two or three hundred years the hu- 
man race had gained an inch in average 
stature, or a shade of progress in men- 
tal or bodily accomplishments? To the 
life of common man all this was imper- 
ceptible ; but I, with my thousand new 
years, could look back upon the ages 
which had gone before, and with these 
recollections, and my own unchanging 
self as an undeviating standard, could 
read, as plainly as though it were writ- 
ten in the sky, the terrible fact, that, 
though I had once been equal with my 
fellow-men, I had now already lost such 
equality ; and by comparison with others, 
was assimilating more and more to the 
lower orders of creation. The thought 
was becoming more maddening every 
year. In the centuries gone by, I had 
left my happiness ; already was I looked 
upon with scorn and pity, as a poor, mis 
shapen, stunted creature; and looming 
up in the vista of the future, was ~ 
what? 


Anp yet, though beneath this ever- 
living consciousness of degradation, and 
fear of the trials which the advance of 
future centuries might bring forth, I had 
become timid and cynical, and felt my 
life a burden to me, I could not, indeed, 
make up my mind to die. Whatever 
might be my present misfortunes, I 
shrunk from courting the unknown 
mysteries of death. In life, I at least 
knew what my trials were; but who 
can gaze beyond the grave, and tell 
what awaits him there ? 

So I continued to live on, and my 
only care now was to disregard what 
might be spoken of me behind my back, 
and avoid present and personal insult. 
To do this, I knew of but one way, and 
that was to become rich. For with all 
its changes, I saw that, in one respect, 
the world had not improved. Science 
and arts had flourished; men spoke 
with wondrous self-gratulation about 
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their advance in charity, education, and 
religion ; but still humanity wrapped 
its affections in gold-leaf, and bowed 
down to Plutus with the same zest 
and subserviency which they had dis- 
played ages before. I reflected, that, 
as a poor man, I would be hooted 
at in the streets by boys, who, though 
but boys, outranked me in height and 
strength; but that, as a rich man, I 
would receive honor, titles, and adula- 
tion from all, even though I might, in 
my personal attributes, sink to the level 
of the ape. 

And so, having elaborated my plan, I 
commenced putting it into instant effect. 
Beginning with humble materials, I laid 
the foundation of my fortune. And 
from small beginnings, I was gradually 
enabled to increase my operations. In 
fifty years, through diligent persever- 
ance and judicious investments, my 
name began to be heard more frequent- 
ly in commercial circles. Then as in- 
terest rolled in, and was added to inter- 
est, my wealth continued to increase in 
constantly accelerating proportion ; until 
finally, towards the end of a century of 
care and anxiety, I was looked upon and 
respected as one of the wealthiest citi- 
zens of the great commercial centre of 
the sea-port of Tooxo. 

And then, in accordance with my long- 
settled policy, I began to make lavish 
display of my wealth, since I found that, 
however freely I used it, its accumula- 
tion would still go on. I purchased 
town and country-houses, where I lived 
in wonderful magnificence. My car- 
riage, with liveried servants, rolled daily 
through the principal streets. Every 
night my windows shone with lights, 
and music sounded through my marble 
halls, where I entertained, in sumptu- 
ous style, the wealth and fashion of the 
city. And of course I had the world at 
my feet, and every day new honors were 
thrust upon me. Now it was my name 
which was needed to head a plan for 
some city institution, and thus give dig- 
nity to the enterprise. Then it was a 
post of authority, in the National Uni- 
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versity, Iwas requested to accept. And 
again, it was a title of nobility, which 
a grateful and admiring nation begged 
me to attach to my name. Everywhere 
the empire rang with the report of my 
wealth, and the story of my munificence. 
Everywhere men, whose shoulders I 
could hardly reach to, cringed before 
me. What, though at times, when I sat 
at the tables of the titled and powerful, 
I caught the stealthy sneer of some tall 
menial? What, though in the public 
streets, derogatory remarks would oc- 
casionally assail my ear? These were 
only the accidents to which all men 
were more or less liable. To my face 
there were nothing but compliments, 
and smiles, and adulation. My aim was 
nearly attained. 

Great, however, as was my wealth, 
there were others who, in that respect, 
equalled me; though through pru- 
dence or closeness of disposition, they 
did not display the same liberality 
and magnificence in their manner of 
life, and thus commanded less attention. 
But to complete my triumph, and satis- 
fy my own mind that I was clearly en- 
titled to all the adulation which I receiv- 
ed, I felt it necessary to advance one 
step further, and become, without ques- 
tion, the wealthiest man in the empire. 
And so I remained still at work in my 
counting-house ; and sent out my at- 
mospheric ships to distant climes; and 
rolled up my shares in atmospheric 
roads; and built new rows of magnifi- 
cent warehouses. One by one my rivals 
in wealth finished their short lives, and 
their estates were divided among their 
heirs. Step by step my fortune became 
more colossal. And at length, after 
twenty years, I one day inventoried my 
vast possessions, and ascertained that; 
beyond all chance of dispute, there was 
no one in the whole empire who could 
pretend to vie with me in the amount of 
his wealth. And then I resolved to close 
up my business, and retire to a life of lux- 
ury and independent idleness. The next 
day was to be agrand festival-day in the 
city; for on that day, Ogoo the Seven- 
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teenth, was to ascend the throne of his 
race, and be crowned emperor of the 
nation. I resolved that the same day 
should also inaugurate my release from 
business cares, and my new life of mag- 
nificent leisure. 


Upon that next day the sun arose 
without a cloud. At an early hour, the 


city was all astir with life and anima- 


tion. The national balloon floated over 
every staff. - Troops defiled in vast regi- 
ments through every street. National 
music everywhere sounded upon the 
air. In the parks were shows and ex- 
hibitions of every kind. The corners of 
the streets were packed with crowds of 
people, all on the move to enjoy the 
great national holiday to their utmost. 
And I arose, and also prepared to take 
the full benefit of my first great holiday 
for years. 

First I opened the daily volume of 
news, which, according to custom, had 
been thrown into my door. There was 
but little in it to attract me, however. 
The first two hundred pages were filled 
with an editorial life of the man who 
was that day to be crowned emperor. 
Then followed an article of thirty pages, 
in which it was attempted to prove that 
his name was a corruption of Oboo; 
which, in turn, had been corrupted from 
Obro, or Bro — which was a further 
change from Brow; and that thus he 
was probably a lineal descendant of the 
great clan of Brown, which, twenty-five 
hundred years before, had almost over- 
run the earth, and which, by reason 
of its strength; had finally vanquished 
another great clan which went by the 
name of Kelly. Then followed details 
of the proposed arrangements for the 
day; then a notice of an exhibition of 
antiquities, from the site of the once 
famous city of New-York; then an ac- 
count of sundry political riots, a favorite 
pastime in which the world still occa- 
sionally indulged; and after that came 
three or four hundred pages of the usual 
advertisements of theday. Finding noth- 
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ing very attractive in all this, I threw 
the volume aside; and as the stir and 
tumult in the streets were becoming 
every moment greater and louder, I 
strolled forth. 

Wending my way up and down, I 
finally reached the Museum of the Na- 
tional University, and entered. A little 
group was collected in one corner, and I 
approached and mingled in it. I found 
that the attraction consisted in two 
broken stone capitals of column. At 
one side stood the Professor of Men- 
tal Gymnastics, who, by reason of his 
eight feet of stature, was considered a 
tolerably well-proportioned man. At 
the other side was the Professor of An- 
cient Language, whose diminutive six 
feet and a half of height provoked many 
a sneer from the uneducated, but who, 
among men of cultivated intellect, had 
become quite a favorite, owing to his 
new translation of ‘Shakspeare,’ with 
notes, and his discovery that the ancient 


British poet, Hood, had been starved to 


death by King Peel, in revenge for the 
ridicule which he had cast upen a great 
national causeway, in an article entitled, 
‘A Bridge of Some Size.’ The two men 
were now discussing the pieces of ruin 
before them. 

‘These stones,’ said the Professor of 
Ancient Languages, ‘I havegascertain- 
ed to have come from one of the public 
buildings in the old city of New-York. 
It was a building denominated the Ex- 
change, which is equivalent to the word 
‘to barter,’ in our language ; from which 
we might naturally infer that the place 
was a kind of market, where articles 
were sold for money. But that is not 
the truth, as I will show you. I find 
that the only articles there bartered were 
what they called ‘stocks;’ and upon 
looking at ancient dictionaries, I see 
that a stock was an article of dress, 
worn about theneck. Now, why should 
people meet here, to barter away these 
articles? There could certainly be but 
little profit in such an operation. I have 
hence cancluded that it was a mere friend- 
ly ceremony; and that it was the cus- 
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tom when two persons met, after a long 
absence, and wished to compliment each 
other, for them to hurry to this ‘ ex- 
change,’ and accept the ornaments from 
each other’s necks.’ 

‘Probably long-established enmities 
might have been made up in this way, 
and this bartering of personal adorn- 
ment have taken place in the presence 
of mutual friends, in sign of complete 
forgiveness of the past,’ suggested the 
Professor of Mental Gymnastics. 

‘The same thing has occurred to me,’ 
said the other; ‘particularly as I find 
hints that these exchanges, as they call- 
ed them, were often accompanied with 
peculiar ceremonies. For instance, the 
ancient writers make frequent mention 
of bulls and bears. Now what could 
have been the object in having these 
animals there, unless for the purpose of 
sacrificing them, in order to give dignity 
to the occasion ?’ 

The two men then gradually wander- 
ed into the discussion of a late and cu- 
rious phenomenon —no other than the 
discovery of a small native tribe, some 
of whom had wings of a few inches in 
length, growing between the shoulders; 
not of sufficient length, indeed, to fly 
with, but serving, in some degree, to 
assist and lighten their motions while 
walking. 

‘Il have of late wondered,’ said the 
Professor of Mental Gymnastics, ‘ wheth- 
er it may not be that, for thousands of 
years past, the human race has been in 
a state of gradual but constant progres- 
sion; increasing in size, power, and 
mental activity ; commencing at a low 
point, and destined to acquire still more 
extended attributes, as, in the course of 
centuries, this continual development ad- 
vances ; and whether, in fact, these wing- 
ed men may not betoken the approach 
of a new stage in the same direction, 
whereby in due time, though probably: 
long after our day, all men may become 
winged. I throw this out as a new 
idea, and one perhaps worthy of specu- 
lative attention.’ 


‘Nonsense!’ said the Professor of 
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Ancient Languages. ‘It is not a new 
idea, by any means. It was first broach- 
ed, three hundred years ago, by the cele- 
brated Winklewink. Then, as now, the 
idea was considered too ridiculous to be 
entertained for a moment. All the re- 
mains of mankind, that have ever been 
discovered, assure us that our race has 
always maintained an uniform average 
standard of height; while as for any 
additional mental development, the writ- 
ings of the ancient Americans have not 
been equalled, as yet, by any of their 
successors. - Look at that little dwarf 
who, somehow, owns half the shipping 
and houses of Tooxo,’ continued the 
Professor, unaware that I was present. 
‘Look at him, the next time you meet 
him, and then tell me whether you can 
believe that the Atmicuty could ever 
have made a whole race in such a form, 
and then have called it after His like- 
ness! The idea is too preposterous. 
Any child could tell you, that such a 
little dwarf, so far from being the repre- 
sentative of a class which has once ex- 
isted, is merely an abortion of nature ; 
and I say the same of these winged men. 
They are merely certain accidents of na- 
ture — monsters, as it were; just as we 
have had double-headed camels in our 
fields, and four-legged pelicans in our 
barn-yards. They are chance exceptions 
to the general rule of humanity, and can 
never themselves establish a rule.’ 

I listened no longer, but slily slipped 
aside, and gained the street. What a 
terrible thing it was to be so constantly 
reminded of, my difference from other 
men! I had wealth in abundance; ac- 
knowledged talents ; unimpaired health ; 
was noted for my liberality in respond- 
ing to every demand of charity, art, or 
science; and yet, go where I would, I 
could hardly turn a corner or enter 
a room without overhearing some dis- 
paraging remark, or some sneering ex- 
pression from men who had no claim 
to consideration for any thing beyond 
their seven or eight feet of stature! 
What, then, was wealth, or health, or 


talents, tome? I would have given up 


half of these, would have consented to 
wander henceforth over the earth as a 
beggar, could I only become like other 
men; and through coming ages, be able 
to partake of their development, what- 
ever that might be. 

Crushed in spirit, and soured in dis- 
position, I passed along the streets; 
joining in the currents of the crowd, 
or, creeping beneath men’s shoulders, 
as I strove to walk in opposite direc- 
tions. And so, passing through circles 
of exhibition-booths, and stealing be- 
tween lines of soldiery, I wended my 
way, intent only upon reaching my own 
home, and concealing myself in its se- 
clusion. For a time I was moderately 
successful; but all at once, a sudden 
approach of cavalry from a side-street, 
caused a change in the direction of the 
crowd. Unable to extricate myself, I 
was borne along with it; and at length, 
almost crushed to a jelly, I succeeded 
in escaping from the confusion, by plung- 
ing into the open door of a travelling- 
trader’s tent. 


OBSERVING my disorder and confusion, 
the trader politely assisted me to a seat, 
and allowed me to remain until I had 
recovered myself. And then I took oc- 
casion to @ance around, intending to re- 
compense him for his courtesy, by pur- 
chasing some of his wares. But I saw 
nothing, except a small shelf of little 
bottles. 

‘And what are these?’ I said. 

The trader feebly smiled. It was a 
gloomy smile, moreover, telling of dis- 
appointment and heart-sickness. 

‘Why should I inform you?’ he said. 
‘You will only ridicule my discovery, 
as others have done.’ 

But I assured him that, from my lips, 
he would encounter no ridicule, what- 
ever might be the nature of his wares; 
and after a while, I induced him to speak. 

‘ These little bottles,’ he said, ‘ contain 
the results of more than twenty years 
of toil. It is a preparation invented by 
myself; and it has the wonderful facul- 
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ty, when taken into the system, of sus- 
pending animation for a long or short 
period, as may be desirable ; at the end 
of which time the patient will awake in 
full health and strength, as he had lain 
down. He will awaken, indeed, no older 
in body than when he had gone to sleep; 
for however long may be his repose, he 
will lose none of his life. His life will 
only be postponed, that is all. In com- 
mon sleep, the body all the while grows 
older ; but in this, its functions are so 
suspended, that, during years, the sys- 
tem will suffer no manner of loss or 
waste. You go to sleep at thirty years 
of age, and sleep for ten. When you 
awake, though ten years have elapsed, 
your animation has been so completely 
suspended, that you find yourself still 
possessing your constitution of thirty 
years ; and in reality, have still the ten 
years of life to enjoy. You may not be- 
lieve me, Sir, but my invention has cer- 
tainly the power which I have claimed 
for it. No one yet has believed me, but 
on all sides I have been treated with 
ridicule. And yet, Sir, I assure you 
that Iam no quack, and would deceive 
nobody. This invention has cost me 
many years to perfect, and has proved 
itself to be all that it is asserted to be.’ 

Still feeling somewhat incredulous, I 
looked the man steadily in the eye, but 
could see naught but sincerity there. 
He bore not the slightest evidences of 
deceit, or of being engaged in the trade 
of quackery; while there was, in his 
face, certain lines denoting superior 
thought and intelligence. I felt already 
half convinced. 

‘But admitting all this to be so,’ I 
said, ‘what can be the benefit of this 
discovery ?’ 

‘It has many uses,’ he said. ‘The 
man of science may wish to peer into 
the operations of nature, during future 
years; while without this preparation, 
he would be obliged to live his life 
through in one coil, as it were, and at 
its end, of course, be no more capable 
of awakening to observation. The poli- 


tician may wish to live his life in future 
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years, instead of now, in order to observe 
the result of his theories of government. 
The poor man may desire to sleep, while 
his land increases in value, so that he 
may awake and find himself rich, with- 
out having been obliged to wear out the 
best portion of his life in toil. I my- 
self, by way of experiment, once sus- 
pended my animation for five years; and 
when, at the end of that time, I awoke, 
there was not one gray hair the more 
upon my head. A single drop will cause 
sleep for a year, five drops for five years, 
and so on in proportion.’ 

I was still somewhat incredulous, but 
I remembered that there can be such a 
thing as being too unbelieving. The 
world had scorned my invention, and 
yet, for ages, I had been a living testimo- 
ny toits truth. Might I not, then, do an 
equal injustice in ridiculing the results 
of this man’s scientific labors ? 

‘I must not forget to add,’ the man 
continued, ‘ that, during the time anima- 
tion is suspended, the body itself is pre- 
served from injury. The liquid endues 
it with a peculiar property, whereby the 
action of the atmosphere upon it is re- 
strained ; and even insects, and the 
beasts of the forest, will not prey upon 
it. The sleep which is produced is as 
secure as it is sound,’ 

Having but an hour before been scorn- 
ed and insulted, my ruffled feelings put 
me in the mood to attempt any expe- 
riment whereby I might compose my 
weary soul to temporary rest. And I 
resolved to try the value of this man’s 
invention. It might be a worthless de- 
ception; but then, what would be the 
consequence, beyond the loss of the in- 
considerable gold-piece which I would 
pay for it? It might be of such power- 
ful nature, that I might never awaken ; 
but after all, what great affliction would 
the loss of my life of scorn and degra- 
dation be to me? And on the other 
hand, it might prove to be all that had 
been said about it; and after a year or 
two of sleep, I might awaken to find the 
world grown wiser and better, and no 
longer willing to measure man by height 
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or breadth of chest, or strength of arm, 
rather than by the soul within his heart, 
or the talents within his brain ; and then, 
what joy it would cause me to find that 
I had at last been yielded my proper po- 
sition, among my fellow-creatures ! 

And so, moved by the strong impulse 
of the moment, I grasped one of the 
little bottles, threw down my purse in 
payment, and hurried away. 


Taroven the city, which every mo- 
ment became more and more crowded, 
as strangers from the country and neigh- 
boring cities came in to attend the great 
féte of the day! Through the suburbs, 
usually so quiet, but now thronged with 
living streams, all journeying cityward ! 
I passed along to the open country. 
I staid not for coronation or military 
review. I had seen these by scores, 
and the ever-repeated pageant had no 
charms for me. My only desire now 
was to hasten away, and try the merits 
of the wonderful liquid, while the fever 
of experiment was yet fresh upon me. 

Still I hurried on, through the sub- 
urbs, until I had gained the open coun- 
try. There for a moment I paused, to 
take breath, and looked around. I stood 
upon the top of a slight elevation, and, 
at a little distance below me, lay the 
great city of Tooxo, stretching away 
towards the south for miles—a goodly 
prospect of palaces, parks, warehouses, 
and cathedrals — and overtopped by 
hundreds of domes, towers, and mina- 
rets. For an instant or two I gazed 
upon it, with a new interest; for if the 
wonderful liquid which I held in my 
hand should be effective, a year or two 
would elapse before I could again stand 
there, and look upon that fair prospect. 
In the midst I could see the great square, 
with the coronation-throne in the centre, 
beneath a crimson canopy, and to be 
mounted by a flight of fifty steps. From 
every direction the populace was stream- 
ing into the square, in crowds; and in 
one of the broadest approaches to it, I 
could see the head of the coronation 


procession on its march, with its flaunt- 
ing regimental balloons, and its crash- 
ing music —which was half deafened 
by the tumultuous cheering of the ex- 
cited crowd. And away, off to the 
south, was the open sea, studded with 
vessels. How many of those were mine! 
I could count my sail-vessels by fifties ; 
and of twenty huge atmospheric ships, 
which lay in port, at least a dozen be- 
longed to me. And of the great rows 
of warehouses, which lined the wharves, 
the tallest and broadest were my own. 
All this property I should, probably, not 
see again fora year. And what would 
be the excitement throughout the nation, 
when, month after month passed away, 
and I did not appear to claim my own! 
And how much greater the wonder, when, 
.at the end of the year, I should sudden- 
ly reippear, and drive back the crowd 
of persons who, by that tithe, would be 
quarrelling for a share of those posses- 
sions ! 

Fearing lest I might waver in my de- 
termination, I now turned away in order 
to complete my project. It had, at first, 
been tay design to lock myself up in a 
room of my country-seat, and there par- 
take of this magic sleep. But now a 
new idea made me change my purpose. 
Search would, of course, be made for 
me; and when I was found in my own 
house, and stretched in apparent lifeless- 
ness upon my bed, what if my death 
should really be conjectured, and, in my 
trance, I should be buried; and finally 
awake, only to suffer a thousand deaths 
in the sealed tomb? No; I must seek 
out a spot where the foot of man could 
not come near me, and where, secure 
from molestation or injury of any kind, 
I could await, in tranquil safety, my 
gradual awakening to life again. 

Almost two miles from my country- 
seat was a high, rocky cliff. For three 
hundred feet, it loomed up almost per- 
pendicularly into the air, and, at first 
view, was apparently inaccessible. This 
is what I should have thought, had I 
not been often induced to pick my way 
along its ledges in search of my little 
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life-bestowing weed, which, in this part 
of the country, happened to grow only 
upon those rocky slopes. During one 

of these expeditions, I had discovered a 

small natural cave, about half-way up. 

With but a narrow opening, which was 

almost hidden by external projections, 

it gradually increased into a roomy 

apartment as it ran back. Here, then, 

I determined to make my experiment ; 

for here I concluded that there would be 

perfect safety, from any chance of ob- 

servation or detection. I alone knew 

of the existence of the cave, or the ap- 

proaches to it. From above, it could not 

be reached at all; from below, only by a 
strangely tortuous path. Near as it was 

to the city, it is probable that, for centu- 

ries, no person but myself had ever tried 

to climb those sides; for the attempt ap- 

peared dangerous, while the almost bare 

rock offered no inducement in the way 

of fruit or flowers or verdure. Even 

the stone itself was unfit for building 
purposes, and would probably never be 
touched; while the solid sides of the 
cavern would defy the shocks of earth- 
quakes to disturb them. And therefore, 

in the fullest confidence of security, I 
laboriously climbed the ascent; and at 
last, after an hour of toil, stood within 
the cave. 

Here, then, I prepared for my long 
sleep. I first removed from the interior 
of the cave all insects or vermin which 
might injure me during my helpless 
state; for I considered it best not to 
trust too strongly to the promises of 
immunity which the trader had held 
out tome. Then I piled up a few loose 
stones, in order more effectually to con- 
ceal the mouth of the cave, and prevent 
even the birds of the air from entering 
to make it their habitation. After which 
I spread out my cloak upon the rocky 
floor, and, lying down upon it, wrapped 
myself warmly in its folds. And then, 
drawing forth the little bottle of liquid, 
I uncorked it, paused for a moment in 
_irresolute fear, and finally, mustering up 
all my courage, at one draught drained 
the bottle to the dregs. 
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Almost at once I could feel that a gen- 
tle languor was softly stealing over me. 
I knew that it was the commencement 
of the effects of the draught; but one 
of its qualities seemed to be the stimu- 
lation of hope, and I felt not afraid. A 
happy, even temper was produced with- 
in me, and I lay awaiting the result of 
the experiment as calmly as though I 
were merely about to take a night’s 
rest. And while I thus lay, and felt the 
drowsy influence upon my senses slow- 
ly increasing, I chanced to rest my eyes 
upon the label of the bottle, containing 
its directions for use. 

Horror upon horrors! I had forgot- 
ten to observe the relative proportions 
of the liquid! Instead of the single 
drop, for a single year, I had drank the 
whole — enough to lay me into a sleep 
of thousands of years! At the dread- 
ful discovery I tried to arouse myself, 
and struggle against the drowsy influ- 
ence, but it was too late! My limbs 
had already become paralyzed; and in 
a@ moment more my senses left me ! 


Wuen I awoke, it seemed as though I 
had slept but an hour. At first, I was 
inclined to curse the inventor of the 
liquid potion, for his deception upon me, 
whereby I had been put to much toil 
and inconvenience, without arriving at 
any practical result. My next impulse 
was to fall down upon my knees, and re- 
turn thanks for being delivered from the 
fate of an almost eternal unconscious- 
ness. 

In doing so, an astounding fact over- 
whelmed me, for I discovered that I was 
entirely naked. But this excited only 
a momentary surprise. I at once con- 
jectured that the artful trader had sold 
me a liquid which had the effect to drug 
me, whereby he had been enabled, dur- 
ing the past hour, to track my course, 
and stealing upon me, unaware, to plun- 
der me of all my raiment. What gave 
cogency to this supposition was the fact, 
that the entrance to the cave, which I 
had carefully closed, was now open, all 
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the loose stones having been rolled away. 
I resolved, consequently, to wait until 
night, and then carefully make my way 
to my own house, and there rehabilitate 
myself; and to beware how, in future, 
I allowed myself to be made the prey 
of designing impostors. 

I crept to the door of the cave, and 
looked out. Good heavens! What did 
I see? Where was the great city of 
Tooxo, with all its towers and domes, 
its palaces and cathedrals? Far as the 
eye could reach were thick forests, cov- 
ering up all indications that a great com- 
mercial port had once existed there. 
And what had become of the ocean, 
which had rolled its tide close up to the 
once gay and lively streets? The ocean 
had disappeared ; and where stately 
ships had once lain at anchor were now 
great forests, stretching miles away, un- 
til lost in the horizon. And then, pass- 
ing my hand across my forehead, the 
truth flashed upon me; the potion had 
but too well done its work. I had slept 
for centuries; perhaps for cycles. And 
during all that time, my clothing had 
rotted off my body; the vast empire had 
gone to decay, as empires had gone be- 
fore; the cities had been deserted and 
fallen to ruin; the forests had reissert- 
ed their claim to the ground, and stretch- 
ed their wild arms about the vestiges of 
wealth and refinement; and the little 
coral-worm had all the while been at 
work, and had extended the continent 
far southward— how many leagues — 
who could tell? 

And where was now my vast fortune? 
It seemed but an hour ago that my ships 
had covered the sea; my warehouses 
lined miles of the shore. Now all was 
ruin and desolation. I was again a beg- 
gar upon the face of the earth; even 
worse conditioned than the beasts of the 
forest. They had their coats of fur, and 
their holes to live in; I was naked, and 
without any means of subsistence, or 
any place which I could call a habita- 
tion. 

But at last I aroused myself, and pro- 
ceeded to descend from the cave. The 


path by which I had ascended was now 
so altered, that I could recognize no sin- 
gle feature of it; but by carefully pick- 
ing my steps, I at length managed to 
reach the bottom in safety. There a 
piece of good fortune befel me, for I 
found sufficient wild fruit growing to 
satiate my appetite; and moreover, a 
certain large-leaved plant, with which I 
contrived to manufacture a loose cover- 
ing for my exposed limbs. Somewhat 
encouraged by this good luck, I took 
heart, and pursued my way with more 
cheerfulness. 

And I resolved at once to journey to 
the southward, in search of the ocean 
which had so mysteriously receded, and, 
upon gaining which, I had some hopes 
of falling in with my fellow-men. My 
first day’s journey led me over the site 
of the great city, Tooxo; but so dark 
and dense grew the vegetation, that I 
could see but little that might serve to 
tell the wayfarer that civilization had 
once existed there. At intervals, to be 
sure, I came across broken masses of 
overgrown ruins; but these were now 
only shapeless piles, nor could I discov- 
er any means of determining to what 
building they could have belonged, or in 
what portion of the old city I stood. 
All was ruin and confusion. 

Then I journeyed on, still advancing 
in a southerly direction. I knew that I 
was where the tide of the great ocean 
had once ebbed and flowed; but the 
earth itself bore no indications of the 
change. There were little streams and 
high mountains, granite rocks and trees 
of an hundred years’ growth; but not 
a shell or grain of sand to denote its 
oceanic origin. The change was as com- 
plete as though the continent had been 
planted there at the very commencement 
of the world. 

Nor were these changes confined to 
the earth alone. When night came, I 
saw new alterations in the sky. There 
were different spots upon the surface of 
the moon. One of the stars, forming 
the Southern Cross, had shifted towards 
the West, so that the Cross had become 








like a wooden crane. And another of 
the Pleiads had entirely disappeared. 
Was I really upon the same world, or 
had I been conveyed, during my sleep, 
to another one ? 

Still onward I journeyed. By the in- 
creasing heat, and the altitude of the 
sun, I could tell that I was approaching 
the equator; but yet the dark forest 
seemed to have no limit, and day after 
day passed without a single human 
being appearing to gladden my eyes. 
‘There were strange and palatable fruits 
to serve for my subsistence, and thus I 
kept up my strength, and felt no want. 
I saw numbers of singular species of 
animals, but none of them seemed in- 
clined to molest me. I was as wild as 
they, and they probably feared me as 
much as I dreaded them. I saw many 
places where forest glades, and rich prai- 
ries, and cooling streams, and delicious 
wild fruits combined to form lovely 
nooks, where I might have lived for 
years in idle sylvan luxury; and there 
had been times, during my past life, 
when I would have liked nothing better 
than to have pitched my lot in some 
such spot, and there idly dreamt on for 
centuries. But now I tore myself away 
in haste. The universal solitude and 
desolation filled me with such a longing 
for one more glimpse of my fellow-crea- 
tures, that I would have been content to 
become a slave to them, and submit to 
any degradation or contempt, if I might 
only thereby enjoy the privilege of know- 
ing that I was not alone in the world. 





Anp at length, upon the twentieth 
morning of my pilgrimage, the sound 
of the roaring surf burst upon my ear. 
Madly I plunged forward, and gained 
the limit of the forest; delightedly I 
looked upon the ocean, stretched out in 
boundless expanse before me, glittering 
in the rays of the bright sun, and, in all 
things, as unchangeable as the sun itself. 
I fell upon my knees, and poured forth 
my thanks in an outburst of emotion ; 
n all my life I had never experienced 
such a moment of intense happiness. 
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Suddenly, while I remained in this 
ecstasy of transport, I heard a loud cry, 
and felt myself rudely grasped. I turn- 
ed, to offer resistance, but at once saw 
that all resistance would be useless. I 
was in the hands of a being more power- 
ful than I—a being of ten feet in sta- 
ture — black as a negro in complexion, 
but having a singular beauty of expres- 
sion and intelligence in his countenance, 
and having long wings, which drooped 
nearly to his heels. At his cry, a dozen 
others like him flew down from differ- 
ent points, and formed a close circle 
about me. 

They were not beasts, I saw at once. 
They were men, but men endued with 
higher attributes than I possessed. All 
at once the whole truth flashed upon 
me. The learned Professor of Mental 
Gymnastics had been right in his theo- 
ry. During all the past centuries, men 
had continued to progress ; and the scan- 
ty tribe of what had once been called 
the accidents of creation, had gradually 
developed into one universal race. I 
saw, with dismay, that my condition 
had become still further lowered by 
their advance; and, that if I had before 
been looked upon as a human deformi- 
ty, I could now no longer be called even 
a man. Even if my own perceptions 
had not assured me of this fact, the 
wondering expressions of the group 
about me would have satisfied me of 
it. To them I was a curiosity, a hith- 
erto undiscovered animal. The few hu- 
man attributes which I possessed were 
insufficient to give me a claim to rank 
among the men of the present race. I 
was no more like them than, thousands 
of years ago, the ape had been like me; 
and now they gazed upon me with the 
same curiosity with which I would then 
have looked upon an ape, and regarded 
all my attempts at conversation, in a 
language so unlike their own, as the 
mere unmeaning chattering of an ani- 
mal. 

I knew, of course, that I could suffer 
no harm at their hands. Had I been an 
animal of any known species, I might 
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have been slain for food; but I was too 
great a curiosity not to be kept alive. 
I consequently prepared my mind for 
attentions of a different character, and, 
most probably, in the line of exhibition 
for pecuniary profit. And so it prov- 
ed. When the strangers had sufficient- 
ly gratified their immediate curiosity, I 
was tightly bound, and carried away ; 
and in a few days, found myself domes- 
ticated in a large city. 

In a city as large as Tooxo had been, 
and like it, thronged with temples, acad- 
emies, and palaces! In a city built and 
inhabited by winged men, of wondrous 
height and ebony complexion, like unto 
my captors! In a strong cage, in a pub- 
lic room of that city, exposed to curious 
gaze, with other cages, containing wild 
animals, flanking me on either side; and 
opposite to me, as a wonderful curiosi- 
ty, the skeleton of a horse! But of all 
these, I was the most powerful attrac- 
tion ; and thousands daily flew through 
the open roof, and, lighting in front of 
me, stared at me for hours. 

For a while my life was a burden to 
me. I had no hope of escape, could 
cherish no expectation of manly treat- 
ment. Every action, indeed, assured 
me how little trust I could put in my 
slight likeness to my fellow-men, and 
how little they would be disposed to 
regard me as one of their own race. 
Their solemn, speculative, gaping scru- 
tiny ; their laughter, at what they con- 
sidered my grotesque motions; the air 
of patronage and curiosity with which 
they pushed nuts and meat and fruits 
through the bars of my cage; all assur- 
ed me how hopeless of recognition my 
claims to manly nature could ever be. 

At first I was sullen, and would only 
eat when driven by hunger; but soon a 
better feeling came over me. It chanc- 
ed that, one day, among the fruits and 
grasses which were thrust into my cage, 
I recognized a few leaves of my little 
life-giving weed. I eagerly seized and 
devoured them. The word then, of 
course, flew around, that an article 
which the strange animal liked had been 
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found ; and ever after that my cage was 
plentifully supplied with it. Having 
thereby the means of preserving my 
life, I reflected, that, though escape 
might be impossible, yet sullen discon- 
tent would do me no good; that by 
cheerfulness of conduct, I might not 
only increase my happiness, but also 
gain new favors; that, after all, there 
were many of these powerful winged 
men who were beggars, and would glad- 
ly exchange their hard lot for the com- 
forts which I enjoyed; that if these 
strange people found much about me 
to wonder at, I also could amuse mysel_ 
in observing them; and that thus, in 
finding such endless incitement to my 
curiosity, I might lead a life of tolerable 
comfort. 

And thus, resigning myself to my fate, 
I further reflected, that if I could learn 
their language, I might detail to them 
the circumstances of my past life, and 
gain many advantages. And with this 


intent, I went to work. By attentive- 
ly listening and observing how their ac- 


tions corresponded with their conversa- 
tion, I speedily picked up a few words. 
To these I gradually added others, pret- 
ty much in the same manner as a child 
picks up his mother-tongue; and thus, 
in a few months, I began to flatter my- 
self that I could talk with my visitors 
with tolerable ease. And one day, I re- 
solved, that, upon the next morning, I 
would make my first attempt. 

Just as I came to this conclusion, I 
heard a loud swell of many voices in 
the building, and saw a few men bring- 
ing in a bundle closely bound. And I 
gathered that the excitement arose from 
the fact that another animal of my spe- 
cies had just been discovered. 

‘Put it in along with the first one,’ 
said the director of the exhibition ; and 
accordingly the bundle was brought for- 
ward, unbound, and thrust into the 
same cage with myself, where it crouch- 
ed in the corner as though in mortal fear. 
It was late in the afternoon, and had be- 
come so dark that I could not readily 
distinguish the form or features of the 
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stranger. And before I could find any 
method of satisfying my curiosity, the 
exhibition came to a close, and the cage 
was locked up, leaving us in still greater 
darkness. 


Aut night I lay awake, wondering 
whether any being of my race had dis- 
covered my receipt, and thus, like my- 
self, lived on for ages; or whether there 
were still left upon the earth nations, 
which had not progressed like others, 
and to which I might escape some day, 
and find myself once more among my 
equals. At times I spoke to the stran- 
ger, but he answered only in gibberish ; 
proving that he either talked a different 
language, or, perhaps, like the brutes, 
had no settled language atall. At times, 
too, I ventured to touch him; but the 
only response was a low growl, which 
warned me to refrain from further ex- 
periments. 

So passed the night; and at length, as 
the first glimmer of dawn began to glow 
through the open roof of the building, 
I began indistinctly to see my compan- 
ion. He sat crouching in the corner of 
the cage, and glaring at me with a fixed 
and somewhat idiotic expression. He 
was naked, and, doubtless owing to 
long years of exposure, his body had 
become almost coveréd with hair; so 
that, even to myself, he appeared more 
like an animal than a man. I felt that 
with such a being, I was destined to en- 
joy but little pleasant companionship. 

Gradually, as the day brightened, it 
seemed to me that I had seen him be- 
fore; and as I traced feature after fea- 
ture, the truth suddenly flashed upon 
me. It was my twin-brother, who sat 
mowering before me. And yet he was not 
like my brother, as I had seen him last 
—aman like myself, full of strength, 
activity, and intelligence. He had be- 
come debased almost into brutishness. 
Far from my control and example, he 
had not continued to cultivate his natu- 
ral intellectual powers ; and though he 
had mechanically continued to eat of the 
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source of life, his mind had been suffer- 
ed to become enfeebled and to die away, 
until but little beyond the mere sem- 
blance of life and manhood had been 
left to him. 

How had he contrived, during so many 
thousands of years, to avoid all those 
perils of land and sea, which the little 
weed, powerful as it might be in other 
respects, could not guard him against ? 
Over what lands had he wandered ? And 
how did it happen that now, at last, we 
so curiously met again, and in the same 
captivity ? 

And why, indeed, should he, a man 
of lively intellect, have suffered his mind 
to go to decay? Embittered, like my- 
self, against the human race, had he 
withdrawn into solitude, and there, from 
the mere want of association with others, 
been unable to keep his intellectual de- 
velopment in its proper tone, and thus 
gradually lost his natural powers? Or 
had the change been a more sudden 
one, and been owing to remorse for the 
wretched piece of revenge which his 
passion of the moment had induced him 
to execute upon me ? 

As I reflected upon this last suppo- 
sition, my anger, which, though buried 
so many years, had not been dead, burst 
forth in fever-heat, and I grasped him by 
the shoulder, and shook him with a force 
which he could not withstand. 

‘Where is she?’ I cried, forgetting 
at the moment how many centuries had 
elapsed. ‘ What have you done with her? 
Tell me, that I may go and find her.’ 

No answer; but as I released him, he 
muttered incoherent ravings, and then 
settled down again into his beast-like at- 
titude, and there remained gazing at me 
with the same watchful idiotic glare as 
before. I tried a new manceuvre, and 
proceeded to supplication. 

‘Brother,’ I cried, ‘ we have lived long 
together. We have shared the same joys 
and sorrows. We should not quarrel 
now. Only tell me what you have done 
with her, and I will forgive all that is 
past.’ 

No answer yet ; but seeing a few leaves 
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of our little weed lying strewn about the 
floor of the cage, his eye lighted up with 
pleasure, and he began to pick them up, 
and chew them with a sort of mechani- 
cal frenzy. Upon this, my wrath burst 
forth again. It seemed like a double in- 
sult to me, to sit there, unconfessing, 
unregretting that he had wronged me; 
and yet, all the while, to avail him- 
self of the priceless secret which I had 
taught him. 

‘Tell me!’ I cried, again seizing him. 
‘Tell me all, or you shall die, though 
forests of plants grew around you!’ 

Still no answer; but drawing himself 
up, he pointed his forefinger towards 
me, with a sneering, contemptuous ex- 
pression, which flesh and blood could 
not have endured. And yet there was 
probably no sneer or contempt intended. 
It was only an idiotic gesture, without 
thought or meaning. But at the mo- 
ment, it seemed to me as though he had 
meant all that his action implied — that 
he had recognized me, and was torment- 
ing me with the misfortune which he 
had brought upon me; and at once I 
lost all self-control. There chanced to 
be a loose iron bar lying on the floor of 
my cage. Transported with fury, I rais- 
ed it in the air, and even while he sat 
with his forefinger pointed at me, brought 
the weapon down crashing into his brain. 

He fell at my feet—dead! The life 
which had been preserved so many 
thousands of years had fled in an in- 
stant. No mere herb could avail to save, 
after such a blow as I had given. 

For the instant, I felt overwhelmed 
with the consciousness of the dreadful 
deed which I had committed. But I had 
then no time to weep or to curse my 
lot, for at that moment I heard the keep- 
er opening the hall. I had merely time 
to turn the body of my brother, so that 
the wound in his head might be con- 
cealed, and he appear as though he slept, 
and then the front of my cage was taken 
down, and the exhibition of the day com- 
menced. 


Ix a few moments, over fifty people 
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were standing in front, and gazing at 
me; and remembering my determination 
to endeavor to converse with them, I 
suddenly inquired : 

‘My friends, what year of the world 
is this ?’ 

At this unexpected speech, there was 
instant commotion. One or two women, 
of eight or nine feet in height, fainted ; 
a dozen or two flew out at the roof, in 
hot haste; and many men turned pale, 
and staggered back in affright. But as I 
gradually redissured them, by a few plea- 
sant words, and let them know that, in 
spite of my wonderful quality of speech, 
I was perfectly harmless, the crowd again 
collected about me; and one who, by 
his appearance, might have been one of 
the wise men of the city, undertook to 
reply to me. 

‘What do you want?’ he said. 

‘I wish to know how old the world 
has become,’ I replied. 

‘How can any one tell?’ he respond- 
ed, in a loud tone, and apparently as de- 
sirous of impressing the crowd with his 
profundity as of enlightening me. ‘ We 
can only tell that our nation is several 
hundred years old, and during that 
time has been gradually elevating itself 
from barbarism into civilization ; but no 
one knows how many years have gone 
before that. But who are you?’ 

I then proceeded to tell how that, it 
might have been thousands of years ago, 
I was a human creature, a citizen of the 
great seaport of Tooxo, and had there 
fallen asleep, and had only waked up to 
find myself seized and treated like a 
wild beast; and I demanded my release. 
But the wise man only shook his head. 

‘We can hardly believe such a story 
as that,’ he said to the crowd about him. 
‘In the first place, though our know- 
ledge of the past has been yearly increas- 
ing, yet we have never heard of such a 
place as Tooxo; and it is probable that 
no such place ever existed. In the next 
place, there have been no remains ever 
found, to indicate that mankind was ever 
any thing different from what it now is. 
Moreover, it would be attaching a de- 
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rogatory idea to the work and intention 
of PRovipENce, to suppose that He would 
ever create such a small, white-looking, 
wingless object as that, and call it after 
His own likeness.’ 

I thought of the time when the Pro- 
fessor of Ancient Languages, in Tooxo, 
had expressed kindred sentiments, and 
I groaned aloud. 

‘I grant that it is a singular thing 
that he can speak our tongue,’ the wise 
man continued. ‘ But what does all that 
prove? Not that he is a man, but mere- 
ly that Proviwence, for some wise pur- 
pose, has created a brute with some- 
what superior intelligence ; and that the 
brute thus created has had the cunning 
to listen to and learn our language, in 
order to impose this singular fiction 
upon us, and thus endeavor to claim re- 
lationship with our nobler natures.’ 

While he spoke, soft music began to 
float upon the air, and, through the open 
roof, I could see numbers of people float- 
ing in the air, some remaining almost 
stationary upon their spread-out wings, 
and others engaging in a singularly beau- 
tiful dance. All were clothed in white, 
and new additions were constantly made 
to the party; while new strains of mu- 
sic constantly arose from different quar- 
ters. 

‘What does all this mean?’ I said. 
‘Is this a festival-day ?’ 

‘It is a day the tradition of which has 
descended for many thousands of years,’ 
answered the wise man; ‘a day which 
has always been celebrated with mirth 
and brotherly love, in all lands, I be- 
lieve. For on this day, it is said that 
our Creator became a man like unto 
ourselves, and for us commenced to live 
on earth.’ 

‘Christmas day!’ I exclaimed. And 
as I turned aside, and saw the dead body 
lying at my side, I wept. Of what avail 
had been all the years I had lived? On 
another Chfistmas day @ had discovered 
my great secret, and had hailed the dis- 
covery as a glorious one, because I had 
imagined that I would have many more 
years in which to purify my soul, and 
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make me more fit for heaven at the last. 
And instead thereof, I had been growing, 
year by year, more hardened in heart ; 
and at last, upon a Christmas morning, 
had ended a career of selfishness by 
murdering my own twin-brother ! 

‘Listen!’ I exclaimed, turning to the 
crowd. ‘It may be that I deserve my 
fate, but my story is none the less true, 
for all that. Were he, who now lies 
there, only alive and in his senses, he 
could speak up, and also tell you who 
we both once were. But he’s dead — 
dead by my own hand —and cannot be 
my witness. But hold!’ I suddenly 
cried, in a passion of ecstasy. ‘ There 
is one who can vouch for the truth of 
my story! Ask her, and I will abide 
by what she says!’ 

For, among the crowd of spectators, I 
recognized my long-lost wife, who, all 
this while, by our common secret, had 
retained her hold on life. With her, as 
centuries before, the principle of new 
development had continued on in steady 
progress. She was now nearly eight 
feet in height, and darker in complex- 
ion, and, like the rest, had drooping 
wings ; but in all else, in expression and 
in features, was unchanged. Though 
thousands of years had passed, I knew 
her in an instant. 

‘Call her! Let her tell!’ I cried, 
not thinking it possible that, even if she 
recognized me, she might shrink from 
acknowledging as her husband one who 
only had the social position of an ape. 
‘She will tell you whether I have ever 
been a human being or not.’ 

She turned. I saw her advance to- 
wards me. Hope swelled in my breast. 
I screamed aloud with joy. I frantical- 
ly rattled the bars of my cage. 


Anp I awoke: awoke to find my wife 
—still small, and fair-complexioned, and 
wingless, as I had first married her— 
bending over me. It had all been a 


dream ; and Apollonius Septrio, and his 
secret, were but the phantasies of a dis- 
ordered brain. 
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‘Wake up!’ said my wife, giving me 
an affectionate shake. ‘ You are dozing, 
and the syrup is boiling over; and if 
you do not stir it, we shall lose it all, 
and the children will not have their 
Christmas candy.’ 

I rubbed my eyes. Yes, there was 
the pot— which contained no ele- 
ments of an abstruse analysis, but 
simply a little boiling molasses — run- 
ning over at the edge, as it had done 
when I first commenced to doze. I look- 
ed out of the window, and saw the old 
sexton, lantern in hand, still plodding on 
through the snow, and hardly a step 
from where I had first seen him. Yes, 
all this dream of events, of thousands 
of years, had occurred in a second or 
two of time! 

In a few words, I told my wife the 
substance of my vision. She smiled, 
and said, pointing behind her: 

‘ Why should we care for such long life 
as that, dear husband? Shall we not 
live again in these?’ I looked, and there 
stood our children. 

Hark! at that moment the bells struck 
up! They were ill-tuned and cracked, 
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and moreover were set to no particular 
tune, but jingled to-and-fro according to 
the strength and disposition of the old 
sexton and his juvenile aids. But some- 
how, on that night, there was a musi- 
cal sound to them, for they seemed to 
speak of peace and good-will to all the 
world! 

‘It may be,’ said my wife, gazing up 
with an expression of holy joy irradiat- 
ing every feature, ‘it may have been no 
dream that you have just had. It may 
be prophecy.’ 

‘Prophecy ?’ 

‘Yes. It may be, that upon some fu- 
ture Christmas day, I shall really wear 
wings,’ she said, as she laid her cheek 
against mine. ‘But it will not be in 
this world, but in another and a better 
one, I hope. Andif that day does come, 
my husband,’ she continued, ‘I hope 
that you, too, will wear wings ; and that 
together we may live in that better 
world, never to be parted; and there 
continually gain new developments in 
the eternal progression of love, and joy, 
and holiness! ’ 
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To-pay, the meek-eyed cattle on the hills 
Lie grouped together in some grateful shade ; 
Or slowly wander down the grassy glade, 

To stand content, knee-deep, in glassy rills. 


The wandering bee, in far-secluded bowers, 
Hums its low cheerful anthem, free from care ; 
Great brilliant butterflies, fragile as fair, 

Float gracefully above the gorgeous flowers. 


The sun pours down a flood of golden heat 
Upon the busy world; so hot and bright, 
That the tired traveller, longing for the night, 

Seeks some cool shelter from the dusty street. 


The cricket chirrups forth its shrill refrain ; 
The grass and all green things are sear and dry ; 
The parched earth thirsts for water, and men sigh 


For cooling showers. 


All nature waits for rain. 
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SUBJECTIVE POETRY: 


AND BAYARD TAYLOR'S POET'S JOURNAL. 


‘ Men, pleased themselves, think others will delight 
In such like circumstance, with such like sport, 
Their copious stories.’ — SHAKSPEARE. 


‘ Beware of the man who says, I am on the eve 
of a revelation.’ — EMERSON. 


Amone the many literary celebrities 
of the day; Bayard Taylor is acknow- 
ledged to be one of the foremost. His 
pleasing books of travel, and his various 
lectures, have obtained for him a wide 
and honorable reputation. A man who 
has been in the society of the great, who 
can number poets and philosophers as 
his friends, who has beheld strange 
sights, who has peered into many out- 
of-the-way nooks throughout the world, 
and who possesses the gift of narrating 
happily what he has seen and heard, is 
always likely to be an object of interest 
to mankind. We all remember how the 
family of the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield’ lis- 
tened with rapt attention and eager 
delight to the narrative of his son’s 
wanderings. Making all due allowance, 
then, for the love of the marvellous na- 
tural in the human heart, it is not sur- 
prising that Bayard Taylor’s books of 
travel always excite interest and curios- 
ity. It is also well known that he has 
a predilection for the muses, and his 
‘Poems of the Orient,’ ‘ Home and Tra- 
vel,’ testify to his industry in the won- 
derful art of making rhymes. We be- 
lieve the verdict on his earlier volumes 
is in the highest degree favorable; and 
not desiring to question this decision 
just now, we turn to the latest collection 
of his poetical labors, comprised in the 
* Poet’s Journal,’ 

Rules, canons, and theories applying 
to poetry are as numerous as writers of 
verse in the nineteenth century, and all 
who profess to expound a theory have 
their own distinct and peculiar one. 
We shall not now inquire into the vari- 
ous canons and rules of Horace and 


Charles Mackay, Aristotle and Barry 
Cornwall, Wordsworth and Matthew Ar- 
nold, Mrs. Browning and Rufus Gris- 
wold, Blair and Kingsley, N. P. Willis 
and Henry Taylor, and a host of 
others, but content ourselves in pre- 
suming that each has some distinctive 
excellence, and all contain some essen- 
tial truth. For, according to Montaigne, 
‘true, supreme, and divine poesy is 
above all the rules of reason ;’ thus giv- 
ing to the imagination, which towers 
above and includes reason, the power of 
comprehending fully its own fruits. All 
endeavors, therefore, to discover where- 
in consists the charm of poetry — the 
elixir of thought, by means of reason 
alone — must prove futile. Still, in this 
age of literary novelties, it is well known 
that critics have apportioned it into two 
main divisions — objective and subject- 
ive poetry. As these terms are often 
misapplied and misunderstood, and as 
the ‘ Poet’s Journal’ is an excellent sam- 
ple of the latter order, it perhaps may 
not be thought presuming or out of 
place on our part if we attempt to define 
their characteristics. 

Objective poetry, as its name implies, 
derives its nature from objects; on the 
other hand, subjective poetry emanates 
from the poet’s individuality, and is a 
reflex only of his moods and feelings. 
The first order may extend over a wide 
range of thought and experience, em- 
bracing the universe of nature and the 
actions of men — is far-reaching and 
deep-searching, and always truthful in 
its spirit and form. The second is very 
limited in its compass, and confines it- 
self to the brief outline of a thought, 
an emotion, or an object, always colored 
with the writer’s life experience. The 
one is universal and enduring ; the other 
is temporary and fleeting. The first 
may possess elements of grandeur and 
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sublimity ; it is common to all ages 
and times, is impressed by the visible in 
nature, and transcribes her phases, hues 
and forms, faithfully and perfectly. The 
second gives us isolated touches of beau- 
ty and glimpses of nature, always suf- 
fused with the writer’s particular senti- 
ments. The poet of the first class pen- 
etrates and delineates the mysterious 
heart of man. The poet of the second 
order only bares his own heart. One 
deals with the beautiful in the abstract, 
which comprises all beauty ; the other 
describes a phase of loveliness as it ap- 
peared to him. Poems of the first class 
are epic, dramatic, historical, or legend- 
ary, such as Scott loved to write, and are 
the products of the imagination, some- 
times combined with fancy. Poems of 
the second class are generally the off- 
spring of fancy only, and comprise songs, 
lyrics, all minor poems, and particularly 
those which embody a favorite dogma, 
or conviction of the poet. Sometimes a 
writer carries the elements of both or- 
ders in his productions. The myriad- 
minded poet was eminently an object- 
ive one, yet his sonnets are subjective, 
for they inform us somewhat of his in- 
dividuality, and have thrown a faint 
light on certain inexplicable events of 
his life. The ‘Iliad’ is an objective 
pdem; but the elegant epistles of Hor- 
ace are subjective. Tennyson has given 
the world many minor poems, which 
are all purely objective, because he nev- 
er obtrudes himself on the reader. The 
poet-laureate’s writings do not betray 
his creed ; while Shelley’s poems are part 
and parcel of himself, seasoned and in- 
tensified with his beliefs and emotions. 
Goethe is seldom subjective, but Long- 
fellow’s productions partake of the na- 
ture of both orders. ‘The Song of Hiawa- 
tha,’ which we venture to pronounce his 
best poem, on account of its originality 
in conception and treatment, is purely 
objective ; but again many of his shorter 
pieces are subjective. Witness ‘ The 
Bridge,’ very remarkable for beauty and 
pathos, and yet only the reflex of a sad 
mood. 


From our remarks on these distinc- 
tions, the reader will have at once de- 
cided which order of poetry ranks the 
highest ; for the numerous occasional 
verses scattered over the land are entire- 
ly subjective in their cast and tone; and 
the fact that many of these earnestly 
appeal to the heart, and exercise that 
potent spell over the mind, which is the 
test of all true poetry, only assures us 
that they are subjective poems of a very 
high order of merit. Personal impres- 
sions only interest us when they are 
excellently wrought. Then it is not the 
emotion, but its earnestness and truth- 
fulness, the vivida vis animi, which cap- 
tivates and thrills. The despondency 
of a disappointed man, expressed in 
simple prose, may or may not move us; 
but King Lear’s wild, passionate outcry 
against the world and its uses must 
reach our feelings. A good subjective 
minor poem must not only be ‘simple, 
sensuous, and passionate,’ but must re- 
commend itself by its brevity. For 
linked music, too long drawn out, with 
a monotonous undertone of egotism, 
must pall and weary the ear, and, like 
an opiate, dull the sense. So that we 
may safely affirm, that if a subjective 
poem drags its slow length over two 
hundred and four octavo pages, as is the 
case with Bayard Taylor’s ‘Poet's Jour- 
nal,’ in all probability it will prove, like 
the uses of the world to Hamlet, ‘ flat, 
stale, and unprofitable.’ 

We confess to a strong prejudice 
against all self-revelations. Acknow- 
ledging the truth of Burton’s assertion, 
‘that every man knows his own, but not 
others’ defects and miseries; and ’t is 
the nature of all men still to reflect upon 
themselves and their own misfortunes,’ 
we can always make due allowance for 
an author, when he embodies passages 
of his own life in his verse, but we have 
yet to learn that the world has any es- 
pecial hankering to become possessed of 
them ; while we opine that a proper 
sense of delicacy and reserve should al- 
ways prevent their publication. The 
main fault, then, we have to find with 
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the ‘Poet’s Journal’ is, that no such 
journal should ever have been written. 

Certainly the self of Lord Byron is 
plainly revealed in some of his charac- 
ters; and the ‘Corsair,’ ‘Don Juan,’ 
‘Childe Harold,’ have all been said to 
convey some of the identity and person- 
ality of this great poet. But we all 
know how his lordship, when charged 
by the reviewers with having conscien- 
tiously intended to make himself appear 
in the back-ground of his poetry, reso- 
lutely denied the accusation. Compar- 
isons are always odious, so we shall not 
inquire into the relative merits of the 
productions of Lord Byron in juxtapo- 
sition with those of Bayard Taylor; but 
when this latter gentleman, with a self- 
complacency remarkable for a man who 
has seen so much of the world, thus 
writes, 

‘ You who would write ‘ Resurgam’ oer my 
head, 

The resurrection of my heart shall know,’ 
we are apt to think that a self-accusa- 
tion, such as ‘ Dogberry’ imposes on 
himself in his retort on ‘ Conrade,’ 
would not be out of place, on the part 
of the famous Oriental traveller. 

The ‘Poet’s Journal,’ firstly, in dole- 
ful strains, laments the loss of a first 
love ; then the various phases of wretch- 
edness, termed ‘noises from the valley 
of the dead,’ which befel Mr. Earnest, 
alias Mr. Taylor, are presented to the 
reader. Afterwards we are informed of 
a new affection which has sprung forth, 
phoenix-like, out of the ashes of the 
dead love, which affection ripens, and 
ends in marriage. The writer, having 
thrown off his bachelor’s weeds, sings 
a pan over his happiness, and the 
whole concludes with a flourish of trum- 
pets, expressing the poet’s satisfaction 
with things in general, and his own 
verse in particular. 

Modulated, rhymed iambics, after the 
manner of Pope, are used to express 
this morsel of autobiography ; and vari- 
ous sets of verses and poems, in differ- 
ent measures, connect and complete the 
links of a history which is neither 
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strange nor eventful. We do not know 
what motive could have induced Mr. 
Taylor to unfold his private life, to force 
the details of his own personality be- 
fore the public. Egotism in a writer is 
pardonable when it is merely collateral, 
or an adjunct to the main purpose of his 
writings. We rather like it in Mon- 
taigne, not only for this reason, but on 
account of the rich humor tinging and 
underlying self-revelations, which do 
not weary, but, on the contrary, make 
us laugh and grow wise, if not fat. The 
vividly quaint and strangely pathetic es- 
says of ‘Elia’ charm us for a similar 
reason ; for this writer, although always 
genial, is never openly familiar with his 
reader. He truly possessed that delicacy 
of feeling which prevented him from 
descanting on family affairs, and so his 
humorous plaint was only the echo, and 
not the expression of self. But Mr. Tay- 
lor’s egotism is neither incidental nor 
accidental. He not only writes about 
himself, but wilfully lays bare and dis- 
sects his own secret emotions, so that, 
instead of being moved with the har- 
rowing details, we grow satiated, weary 
with the verses, because we have no pa- 
tience with the author. In certain Rab- 
binical writings we read the following 
remarkable passage: ‘I have all my life 
been brought up among the wise men, 
and never found any thing so salutary 
to the well-being of the body as silence.’ 
Silence, then, is not only commendable, 
but a virtue. The social instinct in us 
all prompts us at certain times to talk 
about ourselves. We all like to unbur- 
den ourselves to our intimates; but we 
ought to bear in mind the world is not 
a confidential friend. It certainly hon- 
ors genius, when it peruses works of 
genius; but it will not incline its ear to 
an author’s account of his own disap- 
pointments, even if these are, as in Mr. 
Taylor’s case, set off to advantage, by 
being inclosed in a frame-work of melo- 
dious verse. The minor poems, which 
serve as a silken band to link incidents 
of the main story, are nearly all of them 
objectionable, for the reason of their 
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strong egotism. Had these been remov- 
ed from where they now stand, and scat- 
tered at random through the volume, 
then they might have proved interest- 
ing ; for their especial merits might have 
recommended them apart from their re- 
lation to the ‘Journal.’ For example, 
the poem entitled ‘Marah,’ per se, would 
have been forcible and intense; and, in 
spite of the ego running through it, 
would have rooted itself in our feelings ; 
but as it is now placed, we know from 
what source it has taken its bitterness, 
and so its taste only nauseates. Several 
of these shorter lyrics betray an inward 
subtle strength, and are full of limpid, 
clearly-defined thought; but everywhere 
the J is too palpable. Everywhere 
the author’s particular feelings obtrude 
themselves, until our attention is direct- 
ed from the outburst of emotion, and is 
only centred on the author. When- 
ever Mr. Taylor drops the ego, and pro- 
ceeds beyond the narrow circle of his 
own individuality, he can write very ef- 
fective poems. Here is one remarkable 
for its lyrical completeness, and for the 
truth which underlies the full-toned 
melody of its plastic stanzas : 


Squandered ides. 


‘Tue fisherman wades in the surges ; 
The sailor sails over the sea; 
The soldier steps bravely to battle ; 
The woodman lays axe to the tree. 


‘ They are each of the breed of the heroes, 
The manhood attempered to strife ; 
Strong hands that go lightly to labor, 
True hearts that take comfort in life. 





‘In each is the seed to replenish 

The world with the vigor it needs ; 

The centre of honest affections, ; 
The impulse to generous deeds. 


‘But the shark drinks the blood of the fisher; 
The sailor is dropped in the sea; 
The soldier lies cold by his cannon; 
The woodman is crushed by his tree. 


* Each prodigal life that is wasted 

In manly achievement unseen, 
But lengthens the days of the coward, 
And strengthens the crafty and mean. 
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‘ The blood of the noblest is lavished, 

That the selfish a profit may find ; 

But Gop sees the lives that are squandered, 
And we to His wisdom are blind.’ 


We write this paper in order to pass 
judgment on Mr. Taylor’s book, and not 
on Mr. Taylor ; still, at the fisk of be- 
ing thought presumptive, we must re- 
mark that this gentleman possesses a 
self-conceit truly astonishing, when he 
ventures to estimate the worth of his 
song, and forestall criticism in the fol- 
lowing lines : 

‘*TuEsE are your sweetest poems, and your 
best.’ 

To him I said, ‘ I know not,’ answered he, 
‘They are my ¢ruest.’’ 


A poet is generally considered an ir- 
ritable genus. He is supposed to be 
full of misery and complaint; in his 
lifetime he is presumed to live in a 
garret, and sup on a crust; and then, 
in some unforeseen and premature 
manner, to make a sudden exit from 
this troublous world, weary with en- 
deavoring to bear ‘the burden of its 
mystery, and stung to death with the 
whips and arrows of outrageous fortune.’ 
However, the destiny of modern woo- 
ers of the muse seems changed, and not 
charged with infinite woe, but on the 
contrary, loaded with unbounded hap- 
piness, or else Mr. Taylor, in a fit of the 
sweetest self-complacency, would not 
have taken due care that ‘Edith’ had 
not wound 


‘ Licut stems of ivy to a garland fair, 
And pressed it archly on her husband’s 
hair.’ 

Of course the ‘Journal’ does not 
comprise the whole volume. ‘ Passing 
the Sirens,’ a poem classically moulded, 
does not appeal to our sympathies in 
any way, and the beautiful moral of the 
story is entirely lost in Mr. Taylor’s 
version; while ‘ Icarus,’ similar in 
tone, is objectionable for the same rea- 
son. Both of these seem to lack those 
indefinable touches of natural beauty, 
that certain calm-impelling power to ex- 
cite emotion in the reader, without which 
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no poem, however chastely worded or 

harmoniously uttered, is complete. 

‘Non satis est pulchra esse poemata, dulcia 
sunto.’ 

Speaking generally of Mr. Taylor's 
productions in his late volume, we 
should say they lack spontaneity. They 
do not seem to us to be uttered in a na- 
tural manner; and they have all the ap- 
pearance of being forced and strained, 
and so they abound in false similes and 
unnatural conceits. Thus, in the volume 
we read of eyes being ‘suns of tender 
praise,’ and ‘stars of tender pride.’ 
Certainly, in the language of hyperbole, 
eyes may glow like suns, or glimmer 
like stars, but—and we ask the question 
for information—what is a sun of praise 
and a star of pride? In another place, 
there is mention made of a cloud ‘ black- 
ening as with growing ire,’ and then 
‘lifting his forehead from his breast.’ 
Supposing, in all kindness to the ‘ pac- 
ing cloud,’ that we allow it a ‘breast,’ 
surely a forehead is too much of a good 
thing. If writers are thus permitted to 
take such liberty with inanimate ob- 
jects, when and where are these liber- 
ties to end? No doubt, some one, anx- 
ious to express himself very originally, 
will give clouds noses, or perhaps compare 
the very ebon dark ones to the ebony, 
descendants of Ham! In another place, 
Mr. Taylor evidently desiring to employ 
a novel epithet, calls the tulips ‘tur- 
banned.’ Surely it is odious to compare 
these beautiful flowers to Turks! Again, 
our Eastern traveller must be very par- 
tial to beards, since he has given these 
manly appendages to trees, informing 
the curious reader that ‘the fir-tree 
scowls with hoar moustache ;’ and no 
doubt he was musing of the Army of 
the Potomac when he wrote: 


‘Tue body-guard of veteran pines, 
A grim battalion stands ; 
They ground their arms, in ordered lines, 
For winter so commands.’ 


In the first overture notes of the poem 
we are introduced to sun-beams which 
‘cry,’ and are informed of cloud, brook, 
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and bird uttering, ‘ Welcome,’ and 
of wheels thundering, ‘He is here.’ 
Since Mr. Taylor has seen sun-beams all 
over the world, those who have not 
travelled may not know so much about 
them. Still we—and we have travelled— 
cannot imagine how they can ever come 
to grief, so as to ‘cry.’ We have heard 
of ‘tongues in stones,’ but not in clouds ; 
granite may speak of the past, but the 
cloud of to-day gives no message of yes- 
terday. Wheels to an excited mind 
may have seemed to announce a friend’s 
approach ; but all these conceits en 
masse are nevertheless far-fetched, un- 
natural, and not pleasing, but well de- 
serving the name of 


‘Tarreta phrases, . . . 
Three piled hyperboles, spruce affectation.’ 


It may not be altogether fair, but we 
cannot help now quoting some lines 
about an echo, which contain true hy- 
perbole. Let Mr. Taylor ponder on 
them, and then read his own: 


‘ Ler us sit, 
And, whilst the babbling echo mocks the 
hounds, 


Replying shrilly to the well-tuned horns, 
As if a double hunt were heard at once.’ 


These do not grate on the sense; and 
instead of provoking criticism, excite 
wonder. 

There is also a lack of originality in 
Mr. Taylor’s poems. A number of lines 
come to us second-hand. We seem to 
have met them before in a finer garb. 
There are not many passages to haunt, 
startle, and waylay the reader’s memo- 
ry, and remain impressed there, almost 
a joy forever. In Mr. Bailey’s wonder- 
ful ‘ Festus,’ we certainly find turgidity, 
and thoughts whose meaning is lost in 
the dense assemblage of words which en- 
clothe them; but amid the confusion of 
these ‘ wasted cries,’ we shall be certain 
to come across isolated passages of re- 
markable power and beauty, illumined 
with the brightest rays of the imagina- 
tion. On the other hand, Mr. Taylor's 
lines are always clear and distinct, but 
they seldom startle us with their exceed- 
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ing loveliness. His thought is some- 
times hued with a mellow twilight soft- 
ness, but is seldom gorgeous or brilliant. 

We imagine that Mr. Taylor attaches 
an undue importance to outward finish. 
The form seems of more consequence to 
him than the conception. He sometimes 
moulds an idea perfectly, which may 
not be worth expressing. He is evident- 
ly fond of touching up his productions, 
and no doubt revises and prunes with 
painstaking effort, and perhaps lingers 
lovingly over the light and shade of his 
poems. For him Horace’s Art of Poetry 
never need have been written. His aim 
is always towards elegance and finish. 
Therefore, in spite of the defects, which 
we have endeavored to point out, his 
manner may be studied very advanta- 
geously by those who intend setting 
their thoughts in verse; for too much 
stress cannot be laid on the importance 
of attaining a high finish, when many a 
poem’s fire is ineffectual, simply because 
its dress is unworthy of its thought. 

In justice to our author, we must ob- 
serve, that he is a keen and correct ob- 
server of Nature. To him she unfolds 
her varying and softer beauties, but not 
her solemn glories. He cannot, like 
Wordsworth, Smith, or Byron, give a 
new meaning to the infinite stars or un- 
substantial clouds; but his vision can 
correctly survey landscape scenery, 
which he depicts very easily, and truth- 
fully, and gracefully, as in the follow- 
ing lines : 

‘’T was our favorite dell, 
Cut by the trout-stream through a wooded 
ridge ; 
Above, the highway, on a mossy bridge, 
Strode o’er it; and below the water fell 
Through hornblende boulders, where the dir- 
cus flung 
His pliant rods, the berried* spice-wood 
grew, 
And tulip-trees and smooth magnolias hung 
A million leaves between us and the blue.’ 


‘True poetry,’ says a famous writer, 
‘comes from the matured mind, one 
which has known itself, the world of na- 
ture and the world of thought.’ Conse- 
quently Mr. Taylor’s wide and great ex- 
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perience of men, based on general tra- 
vel, coupled with his acquaintance with 
poetic art, ought to have assisted him 
to become a true poet. The material 
which his observations may have sup- 
plied him with by this time might have 
been wrought into new forms of poetic 
thought. We all remember that when 
Moore engaged with his publisher to 
produce an Eastern poetic romance, he 
surrounded himself with and imbibed 
the contents of books of all kinds, relat- 
ing to the East, its people, manners, cus- 
toms ; and ‘ Lalla Rookh’ testifies to his 
diligent inquiries and research. But 
Mr. Taylor has enjoyed superior advan- 
tages to the author of the ‘Irish Melo- 
dies ;’ and certainly his knowledge, 
gleaned through personal observation, 
ought to have stamped its impress on 
his poems, so as to have made them 
better. 

Still, there are pieces of rare excel- 
lence in his book, and one especially 
which we deem his happiest and truest 
poetic effort. It is one of those true 
lyrics which search and influence the 
heart’s deepest feelings, a poem which 
brings ‘a pallor to the cheek, and a mist 
before the eye.’ It may be even classed 
as one of the heart-stirring lyrics of the 
language —the kindling emotion and 
venting pathos, which, but for its influ- 
ence, might have remained dormant, and 
making the wonderful and mysterious 
heart of man beat in responsive chords 
of sympathy and unison to its deep- 
rolling music : 


The Song of the Camp. 


‘*Grve us a song!’ the soldiers cried, 
The outer trenches guarding, 
When the heated guns of the camps allied 
Grew weary of bombarding. 


‘ The dark Redan, in silent scoff, 
Lay grim and threatening under; 
And the tawny mound of the Malakoff 
No longer belched its thunder. 


‘There was a pause. A guardsman said: 
‘We storm the forts to-morrow ; 
Sing while we may — another day 
Will bring enough of sorrow.’ 
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‘They lay along the battery’s side, 
Below the smoking cannon; 
Brave hearts from Severn and from Clyde, 
And from the banks of Shannon. 


‘They sang of love, and not of fame, 
Forgot was Britain’s glory ; 

Each heart recalled a different name, 
But all sang ‘ Annie Laurie.’ 


‘ Voice after voice caught up the song, 
Until its tender passion 
Rose like an anthem, rich and strong — 
Their battle-eve confession. 


‘Dear girl, her name he dared not speak, 
But as the song grew louder, 

Something upon the soldier’s cheek 
Washed off the stains of powder. 


‘Beyond the darkening ocean burned 
The bloody sunset’s embers, 
While the Crimean valleys learned 
How English love remembers. 


‘And once again a fire of hell 
Rained on the Russian quarters, 
With scream of shot and burst of shell, 
And bellowing of the mortars! 


‘And Irish Nora’s eyes are dim, 
For a singer, dumb and gory; 
And English Mary mourns for him 
Who sang of ‘ Annie Laurie.’ 


‘Sleep, soldiers! still in honored rest, 
Your truth and valor wearing; 
The bravest are the tenderest, 
The loving are the daring.’ 


Another of Mr. Taylor’s truthful ef- 
fusions is the ‘ Quaker Widow,’ which 
is simple, terse, pointed, and withal a 
natural poem. 

In conclusion, these poems of Mr. Tay- 
lor, as far as we can discriminate and 
understand their merits, glancing at them 
all in all, are, as we before said, not re- 
markable for any great or peculiar ori- 
ginality ; and yet they are never parti- 
cularly trite or common-place. In form 
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they are generally vigorous and flexible, 
and always rhythmical. 

Mr. Taylor is not possessed of great 
affluence of imagination; but his fancy 
is rich and copious, without being exu- 
berant; and when his Pegasus does not 
take odd flights, when he does not in- 
dulge in silly caprices of taste, he can 
be tender, truthful, and pathetic. There 
is also running through his book a natu- 
ral, underlying current of melody, calm, 
pure, and steadfast ; never quite dying 
into silence, and never bursting forth 
into wild turbulence. The great defect 
of the ‘Journal’ is its subjectiveness ; 
and ‘even the touches of feeling and 
beauty in it can never remove our strong 
objections to it in toto ; for we can nev- 
er entirely forget that we are reading 
the actual journal of Mr. Taylor, pub- 
lished in his life-time. With this know- 
ledge always obtruding itself on us, we 
must censure the taste of a poet who, 
with such a wide field before him to ex- 
ercise his faculties in, could only turn 
on phases of his own life for poetic capi- 
tal. Let us make the most of our vary- 
ing and sometimes eventful life-expe- 
rience, and whether we possess the se- 
cret of striking the lyre successfully, or 
are betrayed into expressing ourselves, . 
merely for mental satisfaction, let none 
of us reveal our personal histories to 
the reading world, except they are 
strange, startling, or uncommon; for as 
all thought, experience, and emotion re- 
volve round the axis of self, unconsci- 
ously a part at some time or other must 
blend with our compositions, so that 
there is no occasion for any one of us to 
indite a real autobiography, nor for any 
poet to inflict on the world a ‘ Poet's 
Journal.’ 
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LAST WAR OF THE DRYADS. 


BY HENRY AMES BLOOD. 


Suapes of earth, or sprites of air, 
Should you travel thither, 

Ask the Dryads how they dare 
Quarrel thus together ! 

Live and love, or coo and woo, 
Men with axes, banding, 

They will have all they can do, 
To keep their live-oak standing. 


Long and loud the larum swells, 
Rousing up the peoples ; 
Campaneros clang their bells, 
From the leafy steeples. 
Swiftly speed the eager hours, 
Fairy fellies rattle : 
Bugle-weed and trumpet-flowers 
Heralding the battle. 


Foremost march, in pale platoons, 
Barnacles and ganzas, 

Quacking through the long lagoons, 
Military stanzas. 

Red-legged choughs, and screeching daws, 
File along the larches ; 

‘Right!’ and ‘ Left!’ the raven caws, 

‘Blast your countermarches!’ 


Cheek by jowl with stately rooks, 
Come the perking swallows, 
Putting on important looks, 
Strutting up the hollows ; 
Lank, long-legged fuglemen, 
Herons, cranes, and ganders, 
Stride before the buglemen, 
Cock-a-hoop commanders. 


Learned owls, with wondrous eyes, 
Apes with wild grimaces ; 

Shardy chafers, chattering pyes, 
Bustle in their places. 
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‘Forward!’ cry the captains all, 
Laboring under phthisis ; 
‘Forward!’ all the captains call, 

Cocks and cockatrices, 


Fiercely grapple now the foes, 
Rain the bottle-grasses ; 

Hobble-bushes, bitter sloes, 
Block the mountain-passes. 

Here and there, and everywh-re, 
Re-inforcements rally, 

Seeming sprung from earth and air, 
From mountain-top and valley. 


Either gleaming bullets hum, 
Or the bees are plying; 

Either whizzing goes the bomb, 
Or the pheasant flying. 

Tis the pheasant, ’tis the bee, 
Never fiercer volley 

Rang upon the birken-tree, 
Nor whirred along the holly. 


Out from furze and prickly goss, 
Fiery serpents jetting, 

Over level roods of moss, 
Rabbits ricochetting ; 

O the onset! O the charge! 
How the aspens quiver! 

Fever-bushes on the marge, 
Chatter to the river. 


Overhead, by rod and rood, 
More than man could number, 
Spear-grass and arrow-wood 
Turn the white air sombre. 
Gentle, gentle Dryades, 
You shall reap your sorrow ; 
More than rainy Hyades, 
You shall weep to-morrow. 


Crows the cock, and caws the crow; 
Croaks the boding raven ; 
Pallid as the moonbeams, go 
Three and three the craven 
Dryads, and the sun drops low. 
Soon shall come strange faces, 
Men with axes, to-and-fro, 


New peoples and new races. 
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MY AUNT HEPZIBAH. 


CHAPTER FIRST. 


I wonper why I was always afraid of 
my Aunt Hepzibah? I wonder why I 
shrank from her gaze the very first time 
my childish eyes took in each item of her 
costume, every feature of her strangely- 
fashioned face at a glance? 

‘Why do you not speak to your aunt, 
Alice ?’ asked my mother, to whose bed- 
side I had been taken to see the new 
baby. 

‘I don’t want to, mamma,’ said I, hid- 
ing my face among the pillows, and 
shutting my eyes tightly, as if they 
were insufficient to veil her from my 
view, 

‘O fie! Miss Alice,’ remonstrated the 
nurse. 

I paid no attention to this, but at a 
sign from my mother, I was on the bed 
in an instant, and, winding my arms 
about her neck, exclaimed, passionately : 

‘She isn’t like you, mamma! She’s 
a naughty aunt, and she’ll spoil my 
pretty new baby!’ 

‘Do not mind her, Hepzibah,’ pleaded 
my mother. ‘She has been petted and 
indulged so much that she has grown 
self-willed.’ 

I am not certain whether I saw the 
frown that overspread my aunt’s fea- 
tures, but that I felt it, there can be no 
doubt. 

Such a wee, helpless thing! Poor 
babe! I see it now, as on the scarce 
heaving bosom of its mother I first be- 
held its tiny form, in all its fragile beau- 
ty. I remember that my mother had 
not heard my prayers, or received. my 
morning and evening kiss for some days 
— weeks they seemed to me. I remem- 
ber, too, that my father’s usually care- 
worn face assumed a look of intense 
sadness when his eye fell on me. ‘ Poor 
little one,’ he would say, as his hand 
stole caressingly over the thick brown 
curls, that sadly needed my mother’s 


accustomed care. Ah! I know now of 
what he was thinking. Perhaps, even 
then, a green mound in the garden, by 
the willow-stream, was shadowed in the 
mirror of unshed tears before him ; per- 
haps, even then, he saw in me the deso- 
late, motherless Alice —I cannot tell. 

Well, ’t is all over now —the dull, 
heavy shock of the first grief, the muf- 
fled voices and cautious tread, the 
shrouded figure lying so white and still 
in that mysterious chamber, the wonder- 
ful token of an invisible presence—cold, 
silent fingers pressing the weight of a 
terrible grief upon the hearts of the liy- 
ing, and sealing the eye-lids of the dead ! 
And, hardest of all, the mighty agony 
of the stern proud man, whose only 
weakness, as Aunt Hepzibah expressed 
it, was the almost idolatrous love he 
bore my mother, and the tender care he 
lavished upon his child. 

When the little stranger grew white 
and cold in the nerveless arms that en- 
folded it, and the new life waned with 
that which had given it birth, the light 
of hope fled the overshadowed chamber, 
and the dark wing of the death-angel 
left a gloom which was not soon to van- 
ish. 

‘Come, Miss Alice,’ said the nurse, 
‘you must leave your mamma now.’ 

‘No, no; I can’t, I won’t!’ I ex- 
claimed, as, clinging to my mother’s arm, 
I gazed in her face imploringly, though 
the pale eye-lids had drooped, and there 
was no answering glance. 

There was a shocked expression on 
the nurse’s face, as, leaving the room 
with Aunt Hepzibah, I saw her touch 
my father’s arm, and heard her say in a 
hurried whisper : 

‘Quick, quick, Sir! don’t you see she 
is going ?’ 

‘Going! where is my mamma going?’ 
I asked, pulling at Aunt Hepzibah’s 
dress. ‘Cau’t I go too?’ 
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There was no answer; and, afraid of 
something, I knew not what, I sobbed 
and cried passionately. 

How white and still lay the shrouded 
form when next I entered my mother’s 
room! With mysterious awe I suffered 
myself to be led to the flowery couch, 
and see for the first time—Death. When 
they told me to kiss her, I shrank back, 
afraid. 

‘Kiss your mother, my child,’ said 
my father gently. 

I touched the pale lips with my own. 
How strange that she should lie there, 
calm and chill, when, as they told me, 
Gop had taken her to heaven. 

‘I want my mamma! Oh! I want 
my mamma!’ was the plaintive cry 
that wailed through the stillness of the 
house. 

Not one word of comfort, not a smile 
of cheering, came from the grimly clos- 
ed lips of Aunt Hepzibah. I wondered, 
if she had any tears, why she did not 
shed them, when every one was so sor- 
rowful, and the spirit of happiness had 
fled. Why? 

I was told to be very good, and not 
to disturb my father, who wandered 
about the house, looking so sad and 
hollow-eyed that, child as I was, I pitied 
him. I longed to throw my arms around 
his neck, and minister comfort to the 
bruised soul that seemed to know no 
healing ; but my aunt kept me constant- 
ly at her side, and I was afraid. 

One day my father called me to him, 
and, taking me in his arms, seemed 
about to speak ; but bending his head, 
till the gray-tinged locks mingled with 
mine, the strong man wept instead. 

‘Don’t cry, papa; J’U/ always stay 
with you.’ 

‘You cannot, my darling,’ 
sad reply. 

Surprised and alarmed, I darted from 
his knee. 

‘Why not? Where am I going ? 
Oh! do not send me away, papa!’ 

A look of pain crossed his face, as he 
drew me close to him, and, taking my 
hands in both his, said: 


was the 
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‘I am going to leave you, Alice. You 
must be very good while I am away. 
Do not complain, darling. Help me to— 
go without the thought that my daugh- 
ter is unwilling to bear what will be for 
her good. If you are obedient to your 
aunt, she will be kind to you, I am 
sure.’ 

The knowledge that I was to be with 
my aunt did not relieve my sorrow, and 
I am afraid I added to my father’s dis- 
tress ; for putting me from him, he left 
me standing alone, with the echo of his 
parting words in my heart, and a miser- 
able feeling of unbelief struggling with 
my desire to be calm. ‘She will not be 
kind, and I-hate her!’ was my angry 
reflection, uttered so audibly that it eli- 
cited comment from my nurse, who had 
come to seek me. 

‘Missy must n’t hate,’ said she. 
‘Them ’s naughty words, Miss Alice.’ 

‘I don’t care. I will hate her. She’s 
going to take me away, Beck, and 
papa’s going somewhere else, and — O 
dear!’ 

Beck looked as if she thought there 
was some reason for my outburst; for, 
catching me in her arms, as if deter- 
mined to afford me protection, she mut- 
tered : 

‘ Allers ’spected somefin ob Miss Hep- 
py. Dunno how she goin’ to fit it to 
take little miss "way from ole Beck, 
though.’ 

The rude comfort of this speech, 
though not intended for my hear ng, 
had the effect of raising my spirits ; for 
the thought of being separated from 
Beck had not been one of the least of 
my troubles. 

After this, a great change fell upon the 
household. A strange gloom marked 
the dusky faces of the servants, and 
they hushed the voices that were begin- 
ning to resound again in laughter and 
song; for ‘ole Marse’ was going away, 
and he did not like to hear the sound of 
their sorrow. 

There was much consultation with 
papa’s lawyer, and stray words about 
‘property’ and ‘India’ came to my 
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ears. It was about this property that 
my father’s presence was required, and 
I remember asking himif he cared more 
for that than for me. I shall never for- 
get his look, as he said: ‘It is all for 
you, my darling.’ 

‘But I don’t want it, papa; I would 
rather have you.’ 

One night he laid his hand on my 
head, and, kissing me tenderly, said in 
a broken voice: 

‘ Alice, little one, your father will be 
away on the wide sea to-morrow.’ 

And he went. 

We left our beautiful home, in the 
sunny South, Aunt Hepzibah and‘, with 
its fragrant magnolias and groves of lime 
and citron, with its weeping willows and 
the grave they shaded, the warbling 
stream that rippled by, laving the green 
slope of the lawn, on whose wooded side 
my mother slept. Sun-shine and beau- 
ty must be left, for a home with Aunt 
Hepzibah, in a New-England farm-house. 

My father was on the broad ocean. 
Nightly was he rocked on the heaving 
bosom of the great deep. Many a dawn 
would gild the waves, many a moon-rise 
shimmer in the waters, ere he reached 
the place of his destination, the East- 
Indies, where his cheeks had been 
bronzed, and his hair sprinkled with sil- 
ver, before I learned to call him father. 

Beck accompanied me to my Eastern 
home; all the other servants remaining 
at Swan Lake, with its new proprietor. 

I did not like the painted walls of my 
new abode, nor the grim, formal aspect 
of the furniture. No beautiful cherubs 
spread their protecting wings over my 
pillow. The groups of life-like flowers, 
at which I had been wont to stretch my 
baby hand, were missing; the pictures, 
the numberless beautiful things with 
which I had become familiar. 

‘Beck,’ said I, as I sat uneasily on a 
straight, high-backed chair, where my 
aunt had placed me on our arrival, ‘ did 
Gop really take mamma away up to 
heaven ?’ 

‘Yes, missy,’ she answered solemnly, 
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fixing her great round eyes with a look 
of awe on my upturned face. 

‘Well, then, I want Hur to take me 
too.’ 

‘Law sakes, Missy Alice! Dat ar 
an’t de way for you to talk. How’d 
de ole Marse do ef little Miss died ?’ 

‘ Beck,’ I continued, ‘if I die shall I 
have to go down to the river too, and 
be shut up in the dark grave ?’ 

Her only answer was a convulsive 
embrace, and the smothered exclama- 
tion: ‘De Lor bless you, Missy Alice. 
Sure’nuff, you’s most in Canaan now!’ 

I cried myself to sleep that night, on 
my lonely bed, in the corner of Aunt 
Hepzibah’s room. 

The next morning, as Beck was dress- 
ing me, she said, with an air of chagrin: 
‘Missy Alice find great change h’yar — 
dis chile knows.’ 

The ominous shake of her head, as 
she uttered these words, impressed me 
with a vague dread. 

‘What is Aunt Hepzibah going to do 
with me, Beck?’ I asked. 

‘Bress my soul! what’s little Miss 
feared on ?’ said she. 

‘I’m afraid of her, Beck ; and I do n’t 
want to stay here. She’s an ogress.’ 

‘Law sakes! Missy Alice, what’s dat 
ar?’ 

‘Oh! they ’re terrible people, ogresses 
are. They eat folks; and when she 
looks at me, I feel as if her eyes were 
going to swallow me up.’ 

Beck laughed till her round eyes rolled. 

‘Listen to dis little Missy! Aunt 
Hep eat her! ha! ha!’ 

An excursion over the farm cheered 
me a little. Every thing was as prim 
and orderly as Aunt Hepzibah herself. 
The very horses looked cropped and 
trim; and the garden, unlike most of 
them, was as formal as can well be ima- 
gined. 

The scenery around the farm was 
ruggedly beautiful. It was embosomed 
in hills covered with the richest verdure ; 
and from almost every point, the White 
Mountains, with their clearly defined 
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tints, rose in bold outline against the 
arching sky. 

‘Oh! beautiful, beautiful !’ I exclaim- 
ed, pausing on the summit of a moss- 
crowned hill, to gaze on the scene. 

‘What little Missy mean?’ asked 
Beck, who attended me in my ramble. 

‘Don’t you see? Look there! the 
sky, and the mountains, and the trees, 
and * here my enthusiasm came to 
an abrupt termination, for, surveying 
my childish rapture with disdain, at a 
short distance below me, stood my aunt. 

‘ Well, child, and so you like the place, 
do you?’ 

‘Yes, ma'am,’ said I, timidly, ‘ this 
place,’ meaning the hill, and the pros- 
pect it afforded. 

‘Um!—and so you do n’t like the 
house then,’ was the return, uttered 
sharply, while she looked me full in the 
face. 

I hid myself behind Beck. 

‘When you get older, we shall make a 
farmer’s wife of you,’ pursued Aunt Hep- 
zibah.’ 

I started up, with an angry flush on 
my face, at which she laughed grimly. 

‘You won't,’ said 1; ‘I’m going to 
live with papa, when he comes back. 
He’s a great deal better than a farmer.’ 

She made no reply, but her closely 
compressed lips, and the strange, fierce 
look in her eyes, startled me. 


The mountains were white indeed. 
Snow covered the hills, where all the 
summer long I had gathered wild flow- 
ers and lichens, to ornament my little 
sanctum ; for I was old enough then fo 
have a room of my own, and Beck no 
longer followed me about to see that I 
did not go astray. The trees wore gar- 
ments so dazzlingly beautiful that the 
bare boughs heneath them were forgot- 
ten, in the glittering spray that hung 
there, and quivered in the sun-light. 
The rocky masses, that in summer had 
been wildly graced with moss and creep- 
ing foliage, now bore the snow-wreath 
and icicle. On so bright a day, winter 
displayed her choicest beauties, and her 
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barrenness was hidden awhile in the 
gleam and glitter of her gems. 

It was Sabbath morning. The white 
robe which nature had donned seemed 
a fit emblem of the purity and bless- 
edness that should characterize the 
day. 

‘Are you coming, Alice?’ cried my 
aunt from the foot of the stairs. 

I took a hurried glance at the old- 
fashioned mirror on my toilet-table, to 
see if my simple apparel was becoming- 
ly adjusted. A fair face greeted me. 
The brown hair that would curl, in spite 
of Aunt Hepzibah’s injunctions, was 
faultlessly arranged ; and the plain lit- 
tle bonnet shaded, not too much, the 
laughing blue eyes and arching brow. 

I knew that I was beautiful ; and in 
my simplicity dreamed not that it was 
sinful and foolish, as my aunt said, to be 
pleased that Gop had made me fair to 
look upon. 

Descending the stairs, I found Aunt 
Hepzibah ready for church. 

‘What have you been doing, child ?’ 
she asked, sharply. ‘Curls and finery 
again,’ surveying me narrowly. ‘A girl 
of your size and time of life’ (this was 
a favorite expression with my aunt) 
‘ought to know better. Go and put on 
your hood.’ 

‘But I'd rather wear my bonnet. It 
is not too cold, Aunt Hepzibah.’ 

‘You'll do no such thing,’ was the 
answer. ‘Come, make haste and change 
it. I never saw such vanity, (except in 
your mother,’) I heard her say, as I went 
up-stairs with reluctant step. 

Certainly Aunt Hepzibah did not fes- 
ter my vanity. 

As we walked to church, Miss Hepzi- 
bah in unyielding silence, and myself 
lost in thought, my mind wandered back 
to Swan Lake, and the grave by the riv- 
er. My eyes filled, and in the thick com- 
ing tears were mirrored scene after scene 
of the past. I saw again the little girl 
in her first and greatest sorrow ; and 
then the long, sad first year at my new 
home. Beck—good, faithful Beck—had 
loved and tended me with a fidelity wer- 
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thy the noble nature her dark skin cov- 
ered. I saw in dim perspective the vis- 
ta of six years that had passed since 
then; my first day at the school-house, 
where I had been sent to ‘get some of 
the notions out of my head,’ as Aunt 
Hepzibah remarked when she left me in 
charge of the teacher; saying, in her 
hard, dry way: ‘I reckon you’ll need 
to be pretty severe with her; she’s as 
obstinate as a mule.’ My heart swelled 
even at the remembrance of the injus- 
tice with which she daily saddened my 
loving nature. I remember asking Beck 
why she was so unlike both my parents. 
‘Dunno, Missy,’ was the reply ; ‘I ’spect 
she growed wrong at the root.’ 

Had my aunt known how happy a 
change those school-hours would bring 
to my desolate little heart, it is probable 
she never would have sent me. When, 
with downcast eyes and burning cheek, 
I stood before my new teacher, and lis- 
tened to Miss Hepzibah’s parting words, 
my heart throbbed painfully. At home 
and abroad I was to be treated with the 
same cruel severity. Not so; with gen- 
tle tone and kindly glance, he took me 
by the hand, and, looking into my face, 
said: ‘And so your name is Alice.’ 

‘Yes, Sir,” was the answer, scarce 
audible in my joyful surprise. He would 
be kind to me, after all. 

‘Well then, Alice, suppose we try and 
find out how much you know. Have 
you ever been to school before ?’ 

‘No, Sir; mamma taught me to read, 
and——’ here I broke down, and, un- 
mindful of the curious faces around me, 
gave way to the sorrow this remem- 
brance had awakened. He looked at my 
mourning-dress. ‘ Poor child!’ mur- 
mured he; then, raising his voice a lit- 
tle, ‘Take your seat, Alice ; we will find 
your class another time.’ This unex- 
pected sympathy upraised the drooping 
tendrils of hope in my young bosom, 
and, before long, I was as bright and 
cheerful as the rest. 

Those happy hours! when, with ear- 
nest eye, he instructed me in that hid- 
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den knowledge, which should bring me 
imperishable fruits! For not only in 
the hours allotted to study did he attend 
to the culture of my youthful mind. In 
the long summer evenings, when Aunt 
Hepzibah was out among the neighbors, 
or at home in grim retirement, I was 
wandering through the valley and over 
the hills with my kind friend. I know 
not how this friendship had grown ; but 
I suppose my loneliness awakened an 
interest in his mind, which my thirst 
for knowledge increased. All my sor- 
rows were recounted to him, and the 
comfort he administered seldom failed. 

I walked blindly on. Aunt Hepzi- 
bah’s silence favored my retrospection, 
and memory pursued her sketch. 

Six years, six long years had passed ; 
and during that time but one letter had 
been received from my father. As time 
drew on, I longed more and more for 
his return. ‘Oh! if he would only 
write to me!’ I said, with a sigh, as, re- 
turning from a ramble with my teacher, 
the white fence and stiff trees of my 
aunt’s garden met my view. 

‘Be patient, Alice,’ was the reply, 
‘and wait. Our Fatner knows what is 
best for you, my child.’ 

He called me ‘child’ still ; and yet I 
was no longer the little girl who, lonely 
and timid, had feared to meet his gaze. 
I know not why, in all these years, we 
had been to each other such a help and 
comfort. He had often said to me, 
‘ Alice, you love to be with me, do you 
not?’ and the prompt reply, ‘ Yes, O 
yes!’ brought a sweet smile to his face. 

I suppose Milton Heyne must have 
been thirty at least, by this time, prob- 
ably more; for he looked not one whit 
older than on the day we first met. At 
sixteen he seemed to regard me as much 
a child as then. I held the gate in my 
hand. 

‘Will you come in, Sir?’ 

‘Not now, Alice. Aunt Hepzibah 
would rather not see me, I fancy.’ 

I watched till he was out of sight, and 
then walked slowly up to the house. I 
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found my aunt reading a letter on my 
return. Without a word, she threw it 
into my lap, as I sat before her. 

‘Who is it from? Am I to read it, 
Aunt Hepzibah ?’ I asked, surprised at 
the strangeness of the occurrence, as 
well as the fixedness of her look, which 
seemed waiting to read my soul. 

‘Read it ? yes, to be sure. 
else did I give it to you for ?’ 

With a natural impulse I turned the 
letter over, and examined the signature. 
The delicate handwriting was quite un- 
known to me. 

‘Marie Wilkes! I wonder who she is!’ 
I exclaimed, under my breath. 

‘Read and you'll see,’ said my aunt, 
impatiently. 

I did read; and my eyes opened wide- 
ly, as a new revelation dawned upon 
me. ‘ Marie Wilkes’ was my father’s 
only sister, and it was evident that they 
had been estranged for years. The 
cause was hinted at. It was my moth- 
er, whom, it appeared, my father had 
married against the wishes of relatives, 
who must have been proud and worldly, 
or they would not have despised my 
mother because she was poor. I saw it 
all very plainly ; and my eyes filled with 
tears as I thought how she must have 
suffered from their cruelty. But now— 
now that death had carried a bridge over 
the chasm — the heart of the sister was 
softened ; she was my only near relation, 
and longed to behold her brother’s child 
—to make amends, if it might be, for 
the unkindness of years. She wished 
to educate me with her own daughter, 
she said, and fit me for the position I 
was to fill on my father’s return. The 
letter was addressed to Aunt Hepzibah, 
and urged her to prepare for my imme- 
diate departure. 

‘I did not know I had another aunt,’ 
said I, looking up, half in bewilderment, 
half in delight, at the prospect which 
had opened before me. ‘Why did you 
not tell me ?’ 

‘Because there was no reason why I 
should. They despised your mother, 
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and shall have nothing to do with her 
daughter.’ 

‘But I should like to go, Aunt Hep- 
zibah.’ 

‘Yes; I have no doubt. A Fifth 
Avenue palace would just suit you.’ 

‘Does she live in New-York ?’ 

‘Yes ; didn’t you see the post-mark ?’ 

‘Why did not my father go to see 
Aunt Marie?’ I asked. 

‘He would have been foolish if he 
had,’ was the rejoinder. ‘It is enough 
for you to know that she is nothing to 
you.’ 

‘Then why did you show me that 
letter ?’ said I, roused to a full sense of 
the injustice with which I was treated. 
‘Aunt Hepzibah, I shall write to her 
myself. I know she loves my father, 
after all; and oh! I do want sympathy 
so much !’ 

‘Sympathy!’ was her contemptuous 
response. ‘Pretty sympathy you’d get 
from her! I wonder you are not too 
proud to wish any communication with 
one who insulted your mother. Once for 
all, I tell you, if I find you have written 
to her, or resorted to any other means 
against my wishes, you shall repent it.’ 

* Aunt Hepzibah,’ I replied, ‘I am no 
longer a child. With no mother to guide 
me, and my father so far away, to whom 
can I look for that protection I need so 
much? You have never loved me ——’ 

‘That ’s very true,’ interrupted she. 

‘Why,’ I continued, ‘why do you 
treat me so unkindly ? What have I 
done from early childhood to deserve 
it?’ 

‘No matter,’ said she, hastily; ‘no 
matter,’ and for a moment I thought she 
seemed moved. ‘ You have no relatives, 
Alice, but that proud family and myself. 
If I did not know your folly and perver- 
sity, I should say, ‘ Choose between 
us ;’ but as it is, there can be no choice.’ 

‘Why should there be this unhappi- 
ness?’ I asked. ‘How could they treat 
my mother with contempt, and she so 
lovely ?’ 

Aunt Hepzibah rose ; and, with a face 
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so dark with mingled emotions that I 
started with fear, she said, sternly : 
‘Enough, say no more, Alice; you will 
not be answered.’ 

I went to my little room in silence. 
When there, the pent-up torrent could 
no longer be restrained. 

‘Oh! cruel!’ I exclaimed, passionate- 
ly. ‘I have no home, no father, no 
mother, no friends! Father, father! 
come to your unhappy child!’ Then 
came the thought, ‘ Perhaps he is dead, 
and I shall never see him again.’ In 
such misery passed the night, that Beck, 
who entered my room in the morning, 
exclaimed at my altered appearance: 

‘What ’s dat’s de matter, Missy Alice? 
You look white as de snow on dem 
mountains out thar. What ails little 
Miss ?’ 

‘O Beck! I’m so miserable. 
no friends, no any thing!’ 

The faithful creature looked distress- 
ed. 

‘Missy Alice forget de good Gon, an 
de school-mass’r, an poor ole Beck,’ said 
she, while the tears rolled down her 
swarthy cheeks. 

‘No, Beck, good Beck! I do not,’ I 
exclaimed, embracing her ; for there was 
that in her noble heart which overcame 
all antipathy to her color, ‘I will never 
forget it.” And then I told her of my 
interview with Aunt Hepzibah, and how 
it ended. ‘Do you think Papa will ever 
come back?’ said I. 

‘De good Lorp knows, Missy,’ she 
answered solemnly ; then, brightening 
up, she said: ‘Break’ast all over long 
ago, Missy Alice.’ 

‘Never mind, Beck,’ said I. 

‘Aunt Heppy want Missy,’ was the 
summons I received a few moments af- 

‘ter. I dressed myself for school, and 
then went down. 

‘Do you want me, Aunt Hepzibah ?’ 

Drawing her hands out of a quantity 
of bread she was kneading, and shaking 
the flour from them, she looked at me 
steadily, and began: ‘Alice, I reckon 

you ve been to school long enough. I 
want you round to help me now.’ 


I have 
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I looked aghast. 

‘Why, papa told me to go to school 
till he came back!’ I exclaimed. 

‘Of course, of course. He don’t 
know what’s good for you, though. I 
tell you I want you round to help me.’ 

‘But papa would not like me to— 
to , 

I hesitated. 

‘To spoil your dainty, velvet fingers, 
I suppose youmean. Well, while you’re 
under my care you shall do as I please ; 
so tell Mr. Milton, or Heyn, or what- 
ever his name may be, that you'll leave 
school at Christmas.’ 

It was early autumn then, and the beau- 
tiful hues of the Indian summer clothed 
the hills in all their tremulous lustre. 
‘The leaves of the forest have some- 
where to go,’ thought I, ‘ but Jam more 
desolate than they. I have no resting- 
place.’ Thus, arbitrarily, was a system 
of fresh tyranny inaugurated. Hence- 
forth I was to be entirely the slave of 
my aunt’s caprice; yet, oh! how my 
heart rebelled ! 

Since then the trees had doffed their 
gorgeous robes, for the white veil that 
covered them on that memorable Sab- 
bath morning. ; 

All this, and more, passed mirage-lik 
before me; and I was still lost in drea- 
my thought, when a quick rap from Aunt 
Hepzibah startled me, and, finding my- 
self at the church door, I tried to recall 
my wayward fancy, but in vain; the 
voice of the minister sounded like the 
flowing of the river by my mother’s 
grave, and past years still flitted before 
my sight. 

‘ Alice,’ said my aunt, that evening, 
as I sat by the window, listening to the 
dirge of the north wind, as it wailed 





mournfully through the skeleton trees. 


‘ Alice!’ 

I started. 

‘Yes, aunt,’ said I, looking at her in- 
quiringly. I saw by her face that the 
same subject she had started before was 
about to be renewed. 

‘You've been here seven years,’ said 
she, reflectively, ‘and all that time I’ve 
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been a mother to you have n’t [?-- 
have n’t 1?’ she repeated sharply, notic- 
ing my dissenting look. 

Still I was silent. 

‘Have n't I been a mother to you?’ 
she almost shrieked, rising from her 
seat; ‘I will have an answer, yes or 
no ?’ 

‘No!’ said I, firmly. 

She laughed ; a low under-tone of mal- 
ice, it seemed to me. 

‘Just the return I expected! but I’m 
coming to the point. Your father has n’t 
written for some time —now he may 
never come.’ 

I looked at her with frightened eyes. 

‘Tell me és he dead ?’ was my almost 
frantic question. 

‘Not that I know of,’ she said, in a 
hard, unnatural way that froze me into 
stillness. 

‘What do you mean?’ I gasped. 
‘Do not trifle with me so cruelly.’ 

‘I mean that I have received nothing 
for your support, and I can’t keep you 
any longer in idleness.’ 

I started up with an indignant answer 
on my lip; then, remembering my help- 
less situation, I shrank back, shivering 
and hopeless. 

‘O Aunt Hepzibah! what will he 
say ? what will he say? He trusted me 
to you as toa mother. Father, father! 
why don’t you come? Oh! what shall 
I do?’ were the words that fell broken- 
ly from my quivering lips. I felt as if 
stricken with palsy. 

‘Do ? why, work, to be sure,’ was the 
reply, with a short, bitter laugh. 

Her coolness stung me; and all my 
pride rising to my aid, I said, calmly: 

‘You never taught me to love you, 
Aunt Hepzibah ; you have never treated 
me as your sister’s child. There is no 
reason why I should stay here. Since 
I must work, I will go and seek another 
home; or I will go to Aunt Marie; I 
am not afraid ; 

‘Hear how she talks!’ interrupted 
she, ina tone that goaded me almost to 
madness; ‘she is not afraid to spoil her 
dainty, velvet fingers ; she who never 
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offered to put her hand to any thing, and 
never did any thing until she was forc- 
ed; who must needs have a servant to 
wait on her, ha! ha!’ 

Unable to bear more, I rushed from 
the room. The little sanctum I had 
been accustomed to call my own, now 
seemed so no longer. There was no 
place where I could go but out in the 
snow, that in my wild haste attracted 
me by its calm, cold glitter. Out I went, 
away over the hard-beaten path I had 
travelled before that day. On, on! so 
blindly, that the way was unheeded. 
At last I began to grow weary. Night 
shadows were falling over the hills that 
surrounded me on every side. They 
would clothe ere long the wanderer. 
‘Oh! what shall I do? where shall I 
go?’ I moaned, as I looked at the low- 
ering sky, and wide waste of snow. In 
my excitement, I had not heeded the 
cold, which was intense ; and now, for 
the first time, I discovered that I was by 
no means clad for such exposure. ‘ Per- 
haps [ shall die,’ thought I, and, weep- 
ing wildly, sobbed out,in the darkness : 
‘O mother! mother, I am coming!’ 
Just then a sudden thought struck me. 
In the fast-gathering darkness I hasten- 
ed on my way. At last I could see the 
school-house. Another half-mile yet. 
Courage, failing heart! Ah! the cold 
is so intense! My weary frame seems 
paralyzed. My eyes swim. Snow be- 
gins to fall, and I can no longer see the 
way. Still I press onward, with out- 
stretched hands and prayerful heart. 
Thank Gop! I am there. 


CHAPTER SECOND. 


‘Mixon, is there not some one at the 
door ?’ said a mild-looking old lady to 
the earnest-browed man, who sat on the 
other side of their cheerful fire. 

He rose immediately, and opened the 
door of the cottage. 

‘It must have been the wind, moth- 
er,’ said he, soon returning; ‘ its voices 
sound almost human to-night.’ 

For a time nosound was heard but the 
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measured click, click, of the old lady’s 
needles, as they flashed brightly in the 
fire-light ; but soon, looking up uneasi- 
ly, she said again: ‘ Milton!’ 

He glanced up from his book in- 
quiringly. He had forgotten the wail- 
ing cry he attributed to the wind. 

‘Iam sure I heard a cry of distress. 
I cannot be satisfied unless I look my- 
self;’ and she laid down her knitting 
with a determined air. ‘It may be a 
fancy, as you say; but I shall rest easier 
if I go myself. Milton!’ called the old 
lady, as she peered into the storm, ‘come 
and see what this is outside the door. I 
do believe it isa dog. Frozen to death, 
I suppose, poor creature !’ 

In the utmost surprise, Milton Heyn 
raised the insensible form which crouch- 
ed at the door, half-buried in the snow; 
and still greater must have been his as- 
tonishment when, divested of my shroud- 
like garment, he recognized me. 

When I awoke from the death-like 
stupor .into which I had fallen, it was 
morning; but the rising sun shone 
through a strange window, and lit with 
torches of pallid gold a room which I 
had never seen before. I passed my 
hand over my eyes, as if to dispel some 
illusion. Was I dreaming? I opened 
them widely, as a benevolent-looking old 
lady, whose face seemed not altogether 
strange, entered the room. Where had 
I seen her ? in a dream perhaps. 

‘So you are awake, dear. Ah! well; 
I should not have left you, but Milton 
wanted me a moment. How do you 
feel this morning ?’ 

‘Milton? Ah! I recollect now. No, 
thank you, ma’am; I mean yes—I am 
better.’ 

‘Poor child! you are not quite recov- 
ered yet,’ said she kindly, stroking my 
cheek the while, which she remarked, 
looked almost as white as the pillow: 
‘Now, dear, do you think I can leave 
you, to get something nice for your 
breakfast ? Will you be lonesome ?’ 

‘Oh! no, ma’am,’ said I, kissing the 
tender hand that still caressed me. 

It all seemed very dream-like to me, 
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as I lay there in the sickly morning light. 
The sun-beams, which struggled through 
a curtain of mist, glimmered faintly 
through the white-curtained window, 
and made fantastic shadows on the wall. 
Then I began to reflect on what I had 
done. ‘I wonder if Aunt Hepzibah 
cares,’ thought I. ‘ Poor Beck does, I 
know. Dear, faithful Beck! how much 
she has endured for me! Her life is a 
hard one at the farm, and yet how pa- 
tient she is!’ Then came thoughts of 
the future. My position was trying 
enough for one so young and inexperi- 
enced. I tried to think hopefully of my 
father, but the thought that he was dead 
haunted me incessantly. My sky seem- 
ed more thickly clouded than ever, and 
my heart grew heavier in my bosom as 
hope faded out of sight, leaving a chill 
dread and uncertainty most painful to 
bear. 

My kind hostess soon returned, bear- 
ing a tray laden with a tempting break- 
fast; and after seeing that I was com- 
fortably settled, she left me again, ‘to 
see Milton off,’ as she said. ‘ He never 
leaves me in the morning, but I watch 
till he’s out of sight,’ said the fond 
mother, with beaming eye. ‘He sent a 
message for you, dear.’ 

I looked up expectantly. 

‘He says you are to keep very quiet 
till he returns, and then you may talk 
as much as you please. He sent you 
his love, besides,’ and the kind old lady 
disappeared. 

This message cheered me not a little. 
I forgot my fears; every thing but that 
I was with friends who loved and cared 
for me. I passed the day in a soft-cush- 
ioned rocking-chair, close by the fire, 
wrapped up in one of Mrs. Heyn’s quilt- 
ed gowns; rather large, to be sure, but 
so comfortable! After dinner, the old 
lady, with spectacles and knitting, took 
possession of the chair that looked so 
inviting on the other side; and puss 
seated herself complacently on one of 
the moccasins, in which my feet were 
luxuriating ; looking up every now and 
then, with a blink of extreme satisfac- 
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tion, as if she knew perfectly well that 
something had happened which had 
come to a fortunate conclusion. 

‘You must have another dose of cat- 
nip to-night,’ said the old lady, when 
she had seated herself, ‘and put your 
feet in hot water, with plenty of mus- 
tard in it, and then I think you'll be all 


right.’ 


Lassented. Presently she inquired: * 


‘Why did you never come to see me, 
Alice? I have often wondered.’ 

‘Miss Hepzibah did not wish me to 
visit,’ said I, feeling my cheeks burn. 
‘I wanted to come.’ 

‘Well, never mind, dear. You ‘re 
safe now. Don’t distress yourself about 
any thing, my child. Would you like 
to sleep awhile now ?’ 

‘Oh! no, ma’am, I feel quite well. 
May I read to you while you are knit- 
ting ?’ 

With an injunction that I should stop 
when I felt tired, she rose, and going to 
a side-table, took from thence a maga- 
zine, which she brought to me, saying, 
as she pointed to a poem: ‘Read this, 
dear. I love poetry, and Milton’s the 
best of all.’ 

‘Does—is he a poet?’ I asked, in 
surprise. 

With a flush of pride, she answered: 
‘Yes, as true a poet as ever breathed; 
but itis a secret, Alice, and I don’t know 
that I ought to have told you. May be 
he won’t mind you, though. Read it, 
dear child. It came last night; but my 
eyes are weak, and I would not disturb 
my son, so it is yet quite new to me.’ 

I read it, and others beside, with such 
feelings of reverence for the noble soul 
that had been the birth-place of those 
lofty thoughts, that my cheeks glowed 
and my eyes sparkled with unwonted 
animation. 

I had finished, and now leaned back 
in my chair, gazing wistfully into the 
dim future. For Milton Heyn, I saw 
honor and fame; for myself, I dared hope 
nothing. The ever-present fear that I 
was now fully orphaned and alone, filled 
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my eyes with tears; and they were fall- 
ing, one by one, on the open book be- 
fore me, when a well-known voice whis- 
pered: ‘Alice.’ 

I looked up, and, close at my side, 
stood the subject of the pleasantest con- 
templation in which I had indulged that 
day, surveying me with the old kind 
look. 

‘And now tell me all about it,’ said 
he, after the first greeting. ‘Why were 
we so near losing you, Alice, in the 
snow, and on such a night ?’ 

He listened gravely, while I told him 
all. ‘Do you think I am wrong?’ I 
inquired, anxiously. ‘You know you 
told me to come, when ——’ I could 
say no more. 

‘I am glad, very glad, to have you 
here, Alice; you know that— but I do 
not know if we have any right to let 
you stay, much as we may wish it. 
Miss Hepzibah has the advantage of 
being your chosen guardian.’ 

‘I thought you understood me,’ said 
I, deeply pained by his words. ‘Of 
course I shall not stay here; but oh! 
I cannot go back to Aunt Hepzibah!’ 

He looked at me earnestly, as if he 
would read my soul. ‘No, Alice, you 
must not go back —at least to stay. I 
think,’ continued he, ‘that it is natural 
your father’s friends should wish to see 
you; and I should suppose he would be 
satisfied could we make arrangements for 
your speedy departure. If you desire 
it, I will write to Mrs. Wilkes, advising 
her of your arrival. I will then take 
you there, myself.’ 

‘Thank you! thank you! 
just what I wish.’ 

He said no more, but his earnest eyes 
sought mine with an expression I had 
never seen there before. I was too much 
a child, even then, to check any natural 
impulse. ‘ Youare not glad I am going 
away; I know you are not?’ 

‘Glad, Alice? no;’ was the reply. 
‘For six years, you have been to me a 
study and delight. I have watched your 
mind expand, from day to day, with a 
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pleasure you cannot understand; and 
for six years I have loved you, Alice, my 
little sister.’ 

The short winter twilight had come 
and gone; there was no light in the 
room but that of the fire, which cast 
fitful shadows upon the wall, and flick- 
ered weirdly over our faces, as we sat 
there alone. He glanced at the pile of 
books that lay at my feet. ‘Ah! you 
know, then ?’ 

‘Yes. Why did yow not tell me, Mr. 
Heyn?’ 

‘Because there was nothing to tell, 
until lately ; and I waited for some new 
developments. What does my pupil 
think of her master’s poor attempts?’ 

‘They are more than attempts; but I 
can only say that they are worthy of 
you, my kind teacher.’ 

He smiled. ‘ Little flatterer! But 
here comes mother and Elsie, with the 
tea.’ 

Elsie was their handmaid; a dapper 
little body, with quick black eyes, and a 
tongue that went ‘nineteen to the doz- 
en,’ as Mrs. Heyn often observed. 

After tea, we all drew round the fire, 
Mr. Heyn and I reading; while his moth- 
er pursued her invariable knitting, and 
puss purred contentedly on the hearth. 

‘Alice,’ said the old lady, suddenly, 
‘my son tells me you are going to New- 
York.’ 

‘Yes, ma’am,’ I answered, my eyes fill- 
ing. 

‘What! are you sorry to go, then? 
Stay with me, my dear; I want a daugh- 
ter.’ 

‘Miss Heyn!’ cried Elsie, bursting in 
at this moment, ‘ here’s Alice’s Beck at 
the door. She says she wants to come in.’ 

‘Well, tell her she may come,’ said 
the old lady, smiling. ; 

‘Bress de Lorp, Missy Alice! Bress- 
ed be Hrs Name dat I found little Miss 
alive! Dis chile look an look, an scrape 
in de snow, ’specting ebery moment to 
see you in dar. Sure ’nuff you’s h’yar.’ 
And with many a gesture of joy, the 
faithful creature stroked my hair, and 
felt my hands, as if she almost doubted 
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my identity, even while assuring herself 
of my existence. 

‘Miss Hep powerful mad!’ said she, 
when I inquired for my aunt. ‘Just 
she kinder ’spected you was gone dead. 
Laws! how frightened she was! Marse 
Heyn’s big hyppercrite, she says.’ 

‘Oh! hush, Beck!’ said I, while our 
auditors laughed, in much amusement ; 
‘do n’t repeat it.’ 

‘Miss Hep ’ll be right down mad, ef I 
do n’t get back,’ was the rejoinder. ‘An’t 
got no time, Missy, to "peat any more, 
*Spose you’ll come back home soon. 
Good-by, and de Lorp bress you, little 
Miss ;’ and dropping a low courtesy to 
each, she disappeared. 

‘No more reading, to-night, Alice ;’ 
and Mr. Heyn closed his book with a 
smile. ‘To-morrow, we will go home 
together, shall we not?’ 

‘To Aunt Hepzibah’s ?’ 

‘Yes; it is right that you should let 
her know at once what you intend doing. 
You will not take Beck, I presume. If 
you are willing, my mother will be glad 
to take her in place of Elsie, who is too 
young and flighty, as she says.’ 

‘Will you, Mrs. Heyn? will you, in- 
deed? Oh! I shall be so glad to know 
that she is in good hands. ‘To be sure, 
she shall come.’ 

A few more days, and then came the 
reply to Mr. Heyn’s letter. We were to 
go at once. 

Aunt Hepzibah parted from me in 
anger. I had cast aside her authority, 
she said, and now I must abide the re- 
sult. My heart softened towards the 
lone woman, who would not bare her 
breast to human sympathy, and, for the 
first time, I thought: ‘ Perhaps, after all, 
there is some reason for her conduct.’ 

‘Will you not bid me good-by, Aunt 
Hepzibah ?’ But she turned away ; and 
in sadness and regret, I left her presence. 

To Mr. Heyn she had said but little; 
wishing him joy, however, of the charge 
he had undertaken, and hoping that I 
would not ‘slip through his fingers’ be- 
fore he reached New-York. 

‘Beck,’ said I, at parting, ‘you shall 
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hear of me, you know; and I will see 
you again, some day.’ 

‘De good Mass’r in heben bress little 
Missy, and bring ole Marse home to her. 
I’se dreffle sorry to part from you, but 
ef ’tis for little missy’s good, I’se berry 
willin to bear it.’ 

Kind Mrs. Heyn watched two figures 
out of sight that day; and I, with my 
eyes fixed sadly on the familiar scenes I 
was leaving, found myself alone with 
Milton Heyn, on my way to a neighbor- 
ing farm-house, where we were to be ac- 
commodated with a light wagon, to take 
us to the dépot. 


‘Fifth Avenue!’ cried the stage-driv- 
er, and Mr. Heyn assisted me to alight. 
We soon came to my aunt’s residence. 
It was an imposing edifice, and with no 
little awe, I ascended the steps. On our 
entrance, we were shown into a magnifi- 
cent parlor. For the first time since 
my childhood, my feet pressed soft beds 
of roses; and my eyes wandered round 
the room, in quest of some familiar ob- 
ject, to remind me of home. We had 
not long to wait. Very soon a lady, of 
dignified and graceful bearing, entered 
from a side-door, leading a little girl by 
the hand. She kissed me affectionately. 
‘You are like your father, Alice,’ said 
she. ‘Let me introduce you to your 
cousin. Maud, this is Alice Vaughan.’ 
Then, apparently for the first time per- 
ceiving my companion, she bowed with 
much stiffness — ‘ Mr. Heyn, I presume.’ 
There was in her manner that degree 
of haughtiness, that unmistakable in- 
difference, which said plainly : ‘ You are 
no longer needed.’ Then she talked 
with him awhile, about Aunt Hepzibah, 
and I saw her offer him a purse. This 
he refused immediately, saying, in a con- 
strained tone: ‘I understand your in- 
tention, Madam, but Miss Vaughan’s tray- 
elling expenses are all that have been 
incurred,’ 

‘You will not, at least, refuse to let 
me refund them,’ said she; and I saw 
his brow flush, as, compelled by her 
manner, he took the offered sum. 

Our parting was painfully cold. He 
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merely pressed my hand, saying, ‘ Good- 
by, Alice,’ while I looked what the pre- 
sence of my haughty aunt prevented me 
from saying; and in another moment, 
he was gone. 

‘You are tired, doubtless,’ said Mrs. 
Wilkes, when the door had closed. ‘I 
will show you to your room. Marie, my 
eldest daughter, is out; but you will 
see her at dinner.’ 

I followed my stately aunt up-stairs, 
mechanically ; and it was not until we 
had reached my room, that I fully com- 
prehended my situation. A luxurious 
couch invited my wearied frame to re- 
pose, and I sank, with a sigh of relief, 
on its downy surface. Dreamily I heard 
my aunt say, ‘When you have rested 
awhile, I will return ;’ and she moved 
away softly, leaving me to the enjoyment 
of the solitude I coveted. 

Sleep soon closed the weary eyes, 
and wooed sweet dreams to my pillow; 
thence to lull me into the shadowy realm 
over which they held dominion. I was 
just awaking from my grateful slumber, 
unwilling to open my eyes too soon, 
when the murmur of voices floated 
through the rose-tinged curtains to my 
ear. 

‘How pretty she is, mamma! and did 
you see the tears on her cheeks? Yet 
she is smiling. I wonder what she has 
been dreaming about.’ 

‘She is very pretty,’ said my aunt; 
‘but did you notice her dress? Run, 
and get some of yours; I think they 
will just fit her.’ 

From the silence which followed, I 
supposed she had gone; and my sur- 
mise was correct, for she soon returned, 
running into my room laden with such 
an assortment of various kinds as I had 
never seen before. 

‘Did I awake you, Alice?’ said she. 
‘I hope not; but I’m so glad to see 
you. I’m your cousin, Marie, you 
know. Are you rested?’ The bright 
face wore a kindly look, and I grate- 
fully replied : 

‘Yes, quite rested ; but why have you 
brought all these? ’ 

‘Oh! it’s time to dress for dinner, and 
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you are fresh from the country, you 
know. Come, let me try on this blue 
silk; I’m almost certain it will become 
you. I have never worn it here, so you 
need not mind.’ 

I passively allowed her to array me 
in the elegant attire she had chosen, and 
would have approached the mirror to 


see its effect ; but she drew me back, 


saying: ‘Not yet; I’m going to fetch 
Jennie, mamma’s maid; she ’ll fix your 
hair beautifully. Then you shall see 
and admire.’ 

Jennie’s skilful fingers soon arranged 
my thick brown tresses, in long, glossy, 
curls; some of them looped back from 
my brow, and the rest descending far 
below my waist. 

Marie clapped her hands in delight, 
when she beheld the transformation. 
This becoming and tasteful costume, 
which heightened the brilliancy of my 
complexion, and set off my natural con- 
tour to the best advantage, afforded a 
striking contrast to the badly-fitting and 
coarsely-fashioned garments I had been 
accustomed to wear of late years. And 
I was well pleased at the change. 

At dinner, I was introduced to my 
uncle. ‘I did not know you had such 
a specimen of New-England beauty to 
show me,’ said he to his wife, eyeing 
me with good-humored surprise. 

‘Alice is no Northern beauty,’ she an- 
swered ; then, turning to me, ‘I believe 
you were born in Louisiana, were you 
not? Have you forgotten your old home ?” 

It seemed strange that I did not feel 
afraid of my polished city relations. 
Their questions were answered readi- 
ly; and my enthusiastic description of 
Swan Lake pleased my stately aunt, 
who observed, ‘ You have a good memo- 
ry, Alice; and I have no doubt, it will 
be refreshed yet more, by a sight of the 
old place.’ 

I looked up wonderingly, and she con- 
tinued: ‘It is at present in the posses- 
sion of a friend of ours, and it is not 
improbable that we may take you there 
for a visit, at no very distant period.’ 

The thought that I might again see 


my childhood’s home, and the grave by 
the river, kept me silent during the rest 
of the meal. But it was not thus I 
should revisit my home. 

That night my dreams were strangely 
mingled. Milton Heyn wandered with 
me through the grounds at Swan Like, 
and my mother’s grave was covered 
with snow, on the side of a New-Eng- 
land mountain. 

A week had passed in my new home. 

‘Well, Alice,’ said my uncle, ‘how 
do you like New-York ?’ 

‘Very much, indeed, Sir ;’ was my re- 
ply. He had taken me out, with my 
aunt and cousins, on several occasions, 
and I had accompanied them on their 
visits ; so that I felt a stranger no longer. 

‘Would you like to return with Marie, 
to school, or shall we keep you here?’ 
was his next query. 

‘Oh! Alice will come with me, of 
course,’ interposed the young lady. ‘I 
shall be so glad to have her, and she will 


like it, I know.’ 


i loved my cousin Marie. Instead of 
the proud, haughty girl, I had half ex- 
pected to see, 1 found a bright, merry, 
unaffected creature; impulsive and ra- 
ther self-willed, but so kind-hearted and 
mindful of others, so susceptible and 
keenly sensitive, that her naturally quick 
temper softened at once at the voice either 
of kindness or sorrow. 

About a month after my arrival, I de- 
parted with Marie, for a distant school. 
I had written once to Mr. Heyn giving 
my first impressions of New-York and 
my aunt's family; but his answer, if 
there was one, never reached me, and I 
was cautioned against communicating 
with him. ‘ You are a young lady now,’ 
said Aunt Marie, at parting, ‘ and it is not 
proper for you to correspond with him. 
Did he make such a request of you, 
dear?’ I replied in the negative, and 
she seemed satisfied; but alas! the 
pleasure I had anticipated in writing to 
my old teacher could not be mine; and 
Beck — but I could send to Mrs. Heyn, 
perhaps, and with this reflection I was 
comforted. 
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CHAPTER THIRD 


I am again looking into the mirror, 
through which is reflected the past. 
Three more years have fled, and Alice 
Vaughan is a woman. By her side 
stands a fair, sylph-like being, whom 
she calls her cousin Marie; but there is 
sadness on the brow that was once so 
sunny, and the mirthful glance is gone 
from the violet eyes that now look so 
pensive. 

It is Marie’s birth-day. At eighteen, 
she is very lovely. Her shining hair is 
drawn back from the white brow, and 
coiled in massive braids round her well- 
poised head. But the Grecian contour 
of her face looks too clearly defined ; 
there is a sharpness in the outline that 
lends a painful delicacy to her features ; 
the slight hands are tightly clasped on 
her bosom, as, one by one, her maid ad- 
justs the sparkling gems that were her 
father’s birth-day gift. 

At length her toilette is completed, 
and we are alone. ‘Tell me, Marie, are 
you worse to-night?’ 

‘Not worse than usual; but O 
Alice! something tells me I shall never 
be well; and the thought is so sad, for I 
want, oh! I want to live!’ 

My arms are thrown around her tremb- 
ling form, and unmindful of the glitter- 
ing sprays that bind her hair, the beau- 
tiful head is drawn to my shoulder. 

‘Dear Marie, sweet Marie, summer is 
coming, and we'll charm the roses back, 
never fear.’ But my heart smites me, 
as I mark the sudden, eager flush of 
hope that lights her face. It soon fades, 
however, and then comes the warning I 
have heard often before: ‘You'll not 
tell mamma; it would kill her. Since 
Maud died, her love has been lavished 
on me ten-fold. Poormamma! ’ 

Sweet little Maud! For two years she 
has rested in her quiet grave at Green- 
wood. During our absence at school, she 
was seized with a malignant fever, which 
soon triumphed over the strength of the 
frail child; and wishing for her sister, 
she breathed her life away on her moth- 
er’'s bosom. It was a great shock to 
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Marie, who loved her dearly; and she 
never seemed quite so strong afterwards. 

On our return from school, my aunt 
would scarcely suffer Marie, who was 
now her only child, to leave her sight; 
and the mother’s eye soon discovered 
signs of languor and weariness about 
her darling, that alarmed and disturb- 
ed her for a time; but as she shortly 
recovered much of her natural cheerful- 
ness, her friends were deceived into the 
belief that nothing ailed their pet but 
grief for the loss of her sister, which 
she would soon get over. 

But I knew differently. J knew what 
the rest failed to discover. The sudden 
fits of weariness that overtook her, even 
in her gayest moments; the flushing 
and paling of her intensely clear com- 
plexion; the profuse night-sweats; all 
these were, to me, infallible signs of the 
approach of the destroyer. But now, 
so lovely she looks, with her bright 
eyes and brilliant color, that few would 
imagine the canker-worm disease was al- 
ready at the shrine. 

Day after day leaves its shadow on 
the great dial of time; night after night 
presses an icy kiss on that pallid brow ; 
and still the mother’s fears are slumber- 
ing. A trip to Europe is proposed, but 
Marie does not wish to go. She has al- 
ways had a nervous dread of the water, 
but now she shrinks from the idea with 
such real distress, that they cease to 
urge it; and a visit to the White Mount- 
ains is decided upon for us, while my 
uncle and aunt take the dreaded voy- 
age alone. So with the return of sum- 
mer, when the gay city belles hasten 
from the heated confines of their luxuri- 
ous homes, to the scarcely less trying 
season of Saratoga and Newport, we 
start for the mountains, attended only 
by Marie’s uncle, Mr. Edwin Wilkes; a 
merry, good-natured bachelor of forty, 
or thereabouts, who has promised to 
guard us well, and return us in safety 
and robust health in the fall. 


‘Well, how do you like the Mountain- 
House ?’ asked Mr. Wilkes, entering the 
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parlor, which we had succeeded in se- 
curing to ourselves. 

‘Oh! quite well,’ I repiied; ‘but I am 
afraid this visit is not just the thing for 
Marie. It is too cold, up here; and the 
pleasure she will derive from beholding, 
will be greatly modified by the pain she 
must suffer. I have persuaded her to 
go to bed.’ 

It was the evening of our arrival, and 
all felt somewhat fatigued. After a 
night’s rest, however, we were fully pre- 
pared to appreciate our elevation, and 
the prospect it afforded. Marie was 
very weak, and I felt alarmed lest the 
worst symptoms should recur during 
the absence of her parents. Walking or 
riding seemed out of the question for 
the first few days, and my time was 
spent in trying to cheer the invalid 
into her accustomed spirits; while Mr. 
Wilkes, who had met with some old 
friends, went on fishing or rambling ex- 
cursions, from which he always return- 
ed in great good humor, and with many 
a wish that we would accompany him. 

A week had passed; and one morn- 
ing I watched, with infinite delight, my 
cousin's graceful form, as she mounted 
the horse her uncle had procured for 
her. I was already waiting, with joyful 
impatience, reining in the spirited ani- 
mal I had chosen. Mr. Wilkes was de- 
lighted. ‘This is the beginning of bet- 
ter things,’ said he, as we started off at 
a sober pace; ‘I shall be the envy of all 
the bachelors here, blessed with two 
such charming nieces.’ Laughingly dis- 
claiming the relationship, I gave full 
wing to my fancy, already excited by 
the beauty of the morning; and in the 
wildest spirits, could scarcely restrain 
my desire to dash onward. As we came 
in sight of the houses, nestled among 
the hills I so well remembered, I pro- 
posed a visit to Mrs. Heyn. 

‘ What, the mother of the poet? The 
very thing, if Marie can bear it. Are 
you weary, already, Fairie ?’ 

‘Oh! no, I feel much better,’ said she ; 
‘and equal to any thing. Pray go; 
Alice wishes it no more than I.’ 
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As we rode along, I could not help 
thinking of Milton Heyn. He no long. 
er taught in the old school-house. Re- 
cognized and honored as a poet and 
writer of a high order, he was no more 
obscure; and I wondered if he ever 
thought of his ‘ little sister,’ as he used 
to call me. It was known that he lived 
in much retirement; seldom visiting 
New-York, except in the lecture-season, 
where I had once heard him address a 
crowded audience, who were quite as 
much interested in the speaker as in the 
words which fell with such resistless 
eloquence from his lips. My aunt had 
often spoken of Professor Heyn, with 
admiration, wondering why he had 
kept his talents hidden so long. He 
was no longer the poor schoolmaster, 
whom she had treated with such cool 
contempt, when, in the kindness of his 
heart, he had befriended the lone orphan. 
The old habit of losing myself in the 
past had returned, and, forgetful of all 
that surrounded me, I thought how 
strangely the web of my life had been 
woven ; how the little motherless child 
had grown into a woman, orphaned but 
not unloved; how the hopes and wishes 
of youth had faded before the unyield- 
ing presence of reality, who chided me 
even then for wandering over the trodden 
path-ways of past years. I wondered 
why he, who called me sister, had never 
sought me out; why he, whose name 
could obtain him entrance anywhere, 
had kept aloof, without a word or token 
that he still cared for me. And while 
mourning his supposed forgetfulness, 
before my eyes there passed a beauti- 
ful form, and a face that, with smiles of 
beaming love, reminded me of my moth- 
er. Stretching out my hand to clasp the 
airy shadow, I awoke from my dream. 
Strange voices roused me, and the sound 
of another horse at my side made me 
look up; when a lady, sweet-voiced and 
pleasant-faced, bade me ‘ good morning.’ 

‘Mrs. Darrel wishes the honor of 
your acquaintance, Miss Alice,’ said Mr. 
Wilkes, with a merry smile. ‘May I 
congratulate you on the recovery of 
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your senses?’ There was another 
stranger, who rode by the side of Marie; 
and I looked inquiringly at my torment- 
or, who vouchsafed me no reply, but the 
same meaning smile, as he said: ‘ Will 
you, who were to guide us to the poet’s 
house, deign to inform me if we have 
far to go?’ 

Bewildered by the presence of strang- 
ers, scarcely knowing whether I were 
awake or dreaming, I looked around me. 
We had entered a narrow path, and now 
rode two abreast; the lady introduced 
as Mrs. Darrel, and myself, leading the 
way. There were the rocky masses and 
mossy projections that marked the way 
I had trodden, on that memorable day, 
when I bade farewell to Mrs. Heyn and 
Aunt Hepzibah. I could see through 
the thick trees, on one side, glimpses of 
old rambles, and memory still held me 
silent. Just then I looked round. There 
was something strangely familiar in the 
figure of the gentleman who rode at my 
cousin’s side, bending his head low to 
catch the soft tones of her voice; some- 


thing that made my heart beat faster, 
and a feeling of intense yearning came 


upon me. I wanted to stretch forth my 
hands, and utter the words that, un- 
spoken, caused such a pain in my bo- 
som; but I was their guide, and must 
rouse myself. Where amI? Surely I 
am dreaming still. There is no sign of 
the low-roofed cottage I had hailed as a 
haven of rest in my extremity. That 
beautiful and tasteful garden, this green, 
sunny slope, dotted here and there with 
trees, stooping down lovingly to a mini- 
ature river, how came they here? More 
and more bewildered, overcome by min- 
gled emotions, I burst into tears. There 
was a confused murmur, as of many 
voices, through which the merry laugh 
of my guardian floated clearly. Asham- 
ed of my weakness, and alarmed lest 
others should perceive it, I hastily drew 
down my veil, right thankful for the pro- 
tection it afforded. My eyes were blind- 
ed with the thick-coming drops, and 
I did not see who lifted me from my 
horse; but the touch sent a magnetic 
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thrill through every fibre of my being, 
and the low whisper, ‘Alice,’ completed 
the revelation. Side by side with Milton 
Heyn I walked up to the house, uncertain 
of whether the whole was not a dream. 


No more wonder now! All has been 
explained. We are wandering again 
over the hills, Milton and I; seeking the 
very spots I visited with him in child- 
hood, now how doubly dear! When, 
encouraged by the old smile, I answer 
timidly, yet with strange assurance, his 
questions, my heart beats with a satis- 
fied throbbing; a feeling of rest and 
new-born trust fills up the void that has 
been there so long. But they tell me 
Aunt Hepzibah is sick. She is my 
mother’s sister still, and I must go to 
her. Marie is better ; but I am not quite 
certain that it is not selfish in me to 
leave her so often, while I am drinking 
such deep draughts of happiness from 
the cup which is now almost filled. 
There is but one shadow on my path — 
the dread doubt if I have yet a father. 
Mrs. Darrel is Milton’s cousin, and a 
widow — young and beautiful, too ; and 
I sometimes think she is the cause of 
the unusually reflective moods that have 
been stealing over the Hon. Edwin Wilkes, 
of late. It may be fancy, to be sure. 
Dear old Beck is the same faithful crea- 
ture. She is even now tending Aunt 
Hepzibah. 

We are in sight of the house. The 
prim formality of every thing around it 
seems very familiar as I approach, al- 
most with trembling. ‘Is my little 
Alice afraid?’ I smile, as I notice that 
Iam not so very small, and reply: ‘I 
have always been afraid of Aunt Hepzi- 
bah.’ A few more words, and now, as 
of old, he leaves me at the gate. 

She was sleeping, when I entered the 
room; but my coming, careful as I was, 
disturbed her. I was shocked at the 
change so visible in the pinched and 
drawn features, the hollow cheeks, and 
sunken eyes ; yet how they gleamed! 
‘Don’t you know me, Aunt Hepzibah ?’ 

She looked at me, long and attentive- 
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ly. ‘Yes, you are Alice; but how came 
you here, and where did you get those 
fine clothes ?’ 

‘Oh! never mind about the clothes, 
Aunt Hepzibah! Don’t you want me 
to stay awhile, and nurse you?’ 

‘You nurse me!’ she sneered, now 
fully awakened. ‘You, with your lily 
hands and dainty ways, to stay and 
muss around here! Go away, Alice 
Vaughan, I don’t want you.’ 

I took no notice of this outburst, but 
quietly relieving myself of bonnet and 
cloak, I proceeded to do such things as 
I knew to be necessary for her comfort. 

‘Law sakes! Missy Alice,’ exclaimed 
Beck, ‘dat ar an’t goin to be, nohow. 
Jest you set down thar, and make yo- 
self useful bout Miss Heppy. I’se berry 
wi lin to do all the rest. Ole Mis’ Heyn 
dare sent me round to stay.’ 

‘Hush!’ I whispered, turning to the 
bed. My aunt had wandered again, 
and was talking incoherently of Harry 
Vaughan; raving constantly about a 
letter, which she said had poisoned her. 

‘Don’t touch it, it’s poisoned!’ she 
said, looking at me, vacantly. ‘Don’t 
you see how my hand is swelled?’ 
Then, seeming to recognize me, she 
screamed: ‘Don’t come here, I hate 
you, Alice Vaughan! You stole away 
my heart, that was young and warm, 
and gave me acold, hard stone. Take 
her away, with her innocent looks and 
shining curls! I hate her, I tell you! 
Yes, Harry Vaughan, I hate her, and 
you, too! — but,’ ‘and she clenched her 
teeth firmly, ‘you shall never know it.’ 

I fled from the room, terrified and 
amazed. ‘What can she mean?’ I 
thought ; ‘what can she mean?’ Sure- 
ly it is not a// fancy.’ 

Just at this moment, I heard a slow, 
soft step on the stairs, and hastening 
forward, met Mrs. Heyn. 

‘Dear Mrs, Heyn, I am so glad you 
have come.’ 

The kind old lady kissed me fondly. 
‘ How is Miss Hepzibah ?’ she asked. 

I told her what I had heard. ‘Does 
she talk much in that way ?’ 
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‘Yes,’ was the answer; ‘she was 
taken sick suddenly, on Sabbath morn- 
ing, a little more than a week ago. There 
was a stranger in church that morning, 
and he called on her afterwards. l- 
most as soon as she saw him, she fell 
down in a fit; and since then, she has 
been raving most of the time.’ 

My eyes were wide open, my ears 
strained to catch each word. ‘It was — 
Oh! it was ’ She interrupted me. 

‘Oh! dear me, dear me! and you 
were not to know it! I’m so forgetful! 
As Milton said, it was best you should 
not know. Time will show. Dear me, 
how silly I am!’ 

I was much moved. ‘O Mrs. Heyn! 
if you think, if you know any thing, 
tell me. I shall go wild,’ I said, excit- 
edly. 

‘A puny-faced baby; a wax-doll. 
Both alike, mother and child. Oh! how 
I hate her!’ 

I shuddered. ‘She means me, Mrs. 
Heyn. Oh! why does she feel so to- 
wards her sister’s child?’ 

‘I told Milton to come and fetch you, 
at sun-down,’ said the old lady, not 
seeming to notice my question. ‘I guess 
you had better go down-stairs. He’ll 
soon be here, and we can look to your 
aunt. She is better without you, I 
know, and it worries you to see her 
like this.’ 

He was already waiting for me in the 
deserted parlor. ‘Why did you not tell 
me, Mr. Heyn? I ought to have known 
—I am certain it is he —my father. 
Say, don’t you think so?’ 

Laying his hand on my head, and 
looking earnestly into the eyes so eager- 
ly upraised, he uttered these words : 
‘He giveth His beloved sleep.’ My 
head sank, and the hopes that had 
arisen so tumultuously fell beneath 
the steady, pitying gaze of his eye. 
What did he mean? ‘Be firm, Alice. 
Gop bless my darling!’ and tenderly, 
with a look of love, he pressed my hand 
at parting. 

The sun was setting gloriously. I 
lingered long after he had left me by the 
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door, through which the busy hum of 
voices came like a murmur of pain to 
my excited fancy. Tree and sod were 
stained most richly with the departing 
glory of day, and a halo of light shone 
with subdued lustre over hill-top and 
valley ; gilding the brow of the mount- 
ain on which I stood, as if with the 
kisses of angels. ‘He giveth His be- 
loved sleep.’ ‘Ay, I murmured, as I 
ascended to my room, ‘they rest well 
who repose in Him.’ 

Marie was alone, and my heart re- 
proached me for leaving her so long. 
‘Where is Mr. Wilkes ?’ I asked. 

‘He has gone out with Mrs. Darrel. 
Is she not a lovely woman, Alice?’ 

‘Yes, very lovely; but my heart 
smites me, Marie, for allowing you to 
be by yourself a single hour, and I have 
been gone all day. It shall not happen 
again, dearest;’ and I kissed the white 
brow, through which the blue veins 
showed so plainly. 

‘Alice,’ said she, when we had watch- 
ed for some time in silence the deepen- 
ing hues of the west, ‘do you think I 
shail live till mother comes back ?’ 

The suddenness of her question, and 
the calmness with which it was uttered, 
startled and surprised me. She looked 
at me earnestly. ‘Do not deceive me, 
Alice, I know it will not be long.’ 

I looked at the scene without, bur- 
nished with the moon-light, and then, 
meeting her glance, said: ‘When au- 
tumn has tinged the forest pines, and 
scattered the summer blossoms, many a 
beautiful flower will be transplanted to 
that upper garden. Marie, dearest, do 
not ask me. I would think what I wish.’ 

She closed her eyes in deep thought ; 
presently, she said: ‘Mamma will be all 
alone now; no Maud, no Marie. Alice, 
I almost wish you did not love Milton 
Heyn, she will want you so much. I 
know it must be very sweet to be loved 
by him.’ 

I started, just then, to see the vivid 
flush that bathed her pure brow and 
snowy neck. I was puzzled. ‘Do you 
admire him so much, Marie ?’ 
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She raised her eyes to mine. ‘ Read 
me, Alice, if you will.’ She trembled, 
as I watched her anxiously, but her 
sweet eyes met mine with a gaze of 
truth. 

‘Don’t you know? Can’t you guess?’ 
she whispered. I did not know, I could 
not guess. Marie had only seen Milton 
three times, to my knowledge. Why 
should the mention of his name cause 
that burning blush, and that agitated 
manner? She drew my face down to 
hers, and, in low tones, murmured : 
‘Don’t despise me, Alice. I am only a 
child, after all.’ 

Night fell on our bowed forms. The 
beating heart that nestled close to mine 
was quieter now, and the upturned face 
looked almost holy in its peact. I had 
requested not to be disturbed, and the 
only light that glimmered in the apart- 
ment was that of the moon, while the 
ministering stars kept watch over the 
slumbering earth. 

When, long after midnight, I lay 
awake, watching the pale sleeper at my 
side, I thought over all she had told me. 
Pure young heart! She had loved an 
ideal for years; and when Milton Heyn 
had charmed the thronged circle with 
words that made many a bosom swell 
with enthusiasm, a meek spirit bowed 
in homage before him. . Sweet Marie! 
She was not made long to battle with 
the realities of life; too frail, too keenly 
sensitive, too deeply yearning. 


CHAPTER FOURTH 


Tue morning dawned brightly. With 
the first singing of the birds, I rose from 
my sleepless couch, and went out into 
the cool fresh air. My throbbing tem- 
ples and aching heart were calmed, as I 
stood on the mountain’s side, watching 
the sun-rise. Streaks of vivid crimson 
were shooting over the dusky peaks, and 
the purpled east slowly unfolded its bo- 
som, to the bright clear blue of morn- 
ing. 

‘ You rise early, young lady.’ 

The voice was that of a stranger, and 
I started with surprise. ‘At last I have 
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found you,’ said the same deep, mellow 
voice. ‘Will you grant me an inter- 
view, Miss Vaughan?’ 

I looked up. His bronzed and beard- 
ed face, tall figure, and noble bearing, 
reminded me of my father. Yet he was 
a stranger, and I wondered what he could 
want with me. 

‘Calm yourself, my child,’ said he 
kindly, feeling my hand tremble, as I 
suffered him to clasp it in his own. My 
teeth were chattering with fear, and I 
shivered with a vague dread. ‘ What is 
it, Sir? What do you want with me? 
Do you know — have you heard from — 
are you come from my father?’ 

He looked at my eager face with a 
sorrowful glance. ‘Tell me, tell me, I 
will know where he is!’ I cried, pas- 
sionate!ly. 

‘Alice, your father is dead.’ 

It was not cruel. I now think he told me 
thus abruptly in kindness, for my nerves 
were strained to their utmost endurance, 
and he knew that suspense was worse 
than reality ; but oh! the fearful shock! 
I did not faint. I utterednosound. The 
long, long years of waiting were over at 
last. He was dead. ‘ Tell me about it,’ 
I commanded. ‘What do you know? 
Tell me, quick! Forgive me, Sir, I did 
not mean to speak so.’ 

‘Poor child! and now, do you think 
you can listen calmly?’ was his return. 

‘Yes, I will be very quiet ; only please 
tell me all, Sir,’ said I. 

I had -suffered him to lead me away, 
I cared not whither, for I was recklessly 
eager to learn his mission. We were 
now at some distance from the house, 
and, choosing a sheltered spot, my com- 
panion bade me sit by his side ; for I was 
well-nigh exhausted with the violence of 
the emotion I tried so hard to hide. Be- 
fore the day was fully awake, I had 
heard all: how my father had written, 
‘many, many times; how, at last, he fear- 
ed that both Aunt Hepzibah and I were 
dead ; how, after all those years, he was 
returning, intending to seek the remain- 
ing portion of his family, and ascertain 
for himself if his child were living, for 





whom he had amassed much wealth ; 
how, one night, the wind blew and 
shrieked loudly to the tune of the waves, 
and a fearful storm rocked and tossed the 
noble ship ; how there was shricking 
and praying; the wild note of mortal 
agony, while the unsated ocean lashed 
its waves around those whose requiem 
they were singing ; how the morn arose, 
as calm and fair as if the stars had wit- 
nessed no terrible scene ; as if it dawn- 
ed not over a measureless grave. 

He told me how, when hearts sank 
with a knell of fearful woe, and Hope 
had left the prow, my father, in a voice 
tremulous with mighty yearning, told 
his friend to seek his child if he perish- 
ed, and the other were saved, appointing 
him my guardian in the event of his 
death ; how a fierce mountain-wave up- 
rose in fury ; how — but enough, my fa- 
ther was dead. 

‘And now, Alice,’ said the stranger, ‘I 
love you already, for your father’s sake. 
Let me be a friend, indeed, to you.’ 

By a strong effort, controlling myself, 
I answered: ‘ Yes; by what name shall 
I call you, Sir?’ 

‘Vane — Edward Vane is my name, 
and henceforth your guardian, Alice.’ 

‘Now, Sir, you will go back with me. 
Let me introduce you to my compan- 
ions.’ 

‘IT have made the acquaintance of Mr. 
Wilkes already,’ said he. ‘ Your cou- 
sin and yourself had retired, when I ar- 
rived.’ 

‘Ah! did you come last evening ?’ 

‘Yes. What a glorious sun-set we 
had.’ 

Speaking on such subjects as these, 
using all his powers of description to 
withdraw my mind from the sudden and 


overwhelming revelation he had made, 


he rendered our return less sad, and I 
was able to meet Marie calmly. 

I had a long talk with my new friend, 
after breakfast. ‘This is not the first 
time I have sought you, Alice,’ said he ; 
‘I went first to Miss Hepzibah. My 
appearance, and inquiry for you, seemed 
to startle her strangely. She uttered a 
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few incoherent words, saying you had 
gone away, or something to that effect. 
When I told her of your father’s death, 
she sank to the floor in a fit, so terrible, 
that it was long before she recovered ; 
and indeed, I believe from that time she 
has been ill. In her first surprise, she 
mentioned your address in New-York ; 
and thither I went, only to find you had 
left for the White Mountains, and your 
uncle and aunt for Europe. However, I 
have found you at last, and promise my- 
self not to lose you again.’ 

‘Be not so sure of that,’ put in Mr. 
Wilkes, entering the room at that mo- 
ment, with Mrs. Darrel, who was stay- 
ing at the house. ‘Alice, I know, is con- 
templating a speedy recession from your 
authority. Hey, little one?’ 

The tell-tale flush mounted to my 
brow, as I answered, in some confusion, 
that I hoped my guardian would not 
have to complain of insubordination on 
the part of his ward. 

Just then Milton Heyn was announc- 
ed. He came with a request from his 
mother, that I would go at once to Aunt 
Hepzibah’s. I introduced him to Mr. 
Vane, and left the room to make a 
speedy toilette. Marie followed me. 
‘O Alice!’ said she, ‘you must be 
very happy. I know Mr. Vane is pleas- 
ed with your choice. I saw it in his 
smile, almost as soon as he came.’ 

On the way to my aunt’s, I told Mil- 
ton of the change which had fallen on 
my life. 

‘It is only changing doubt for certain- 
ty,’ said he, with his rare, sweet smile ; 
‘and I know you trust the Gop of the 
fatherless, Alice.’ 

‘But Milton, how did you know ? 
How could you guess? You seemed to 
understand it all before I told you.’ 

‘Miss Hepzibah spoke of the stran- 
ger’s visit, and its object, in her ray- 
ings,’ he replied; ‘and I requested my 
mother not to mention it, that the know- 
ledge might come to you at the right 
time, and through the right medium.’ 

‘Come in with me, Milton ; do, please,’ 
I urged, as we reached the house. 
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‘T will wait below, if you wish it.’ 

‘I do,’ said I. ‘It unnerves me to 
meet Aunt Hepzibah.’ So I went up- 
stairs, leaving him in the parlor below. 

The door was slightly ajar, and I 
heard her voice before I entered the 
room. 

‘Is she come ?’ 

‘Not yet,’ said the kind voice of Mrs. 
Heyn. I opened the door softly. ‘Go 
out of the room, please,’ I heard my 
aunt say. 

I was struck by the softened tone and 
subdued manner, so unlike Aunt Hepzi- 
bah, and, approaching the bed, took her 
hand gently. 

‘Don’t touch me, Alice.’ Her voice 
was slightly querulous when she ad- 
dressed me, and the old feeling of re- 
pulsion stifled the rising tenderness in 
my bosom. When we were alone, she 
drew a long sigh, and, looking at me 
earnestly, said : 

‘Now, Alice Vaughan, now you shall 
hear what I never intended any human 
being should know. Do you hate me, 
now?’ Her voice had softened again, 
and she looked through a haze of tears. 

‘I never hated you, Aunt Hepzibah.’ 

‘Never! are you speaking the truth ? 
I have not long to live, Alice, and you 
must not say so to please me. I know 
you hate me.’ 

‘No, no. Indeed, Aunt Hepzibah, I 
do not. Be comforted,’ said I, now thor- 
oughly melted. 

‘Why should that comfort me?’ she 
asked, almost fiercely. ‘I don’t love 
you. Ian’t good enough for that, yet, 
and never shall be.’ 

Her manner was a strange mixture of 
defiance and humility. I was perplexed. 

‘Do you want to tell me something, 
Aunt Hepzibah ?’ I asked. 

‘Yes,’ and she sunk her voice to a 
whisper; ‘yes, come here. Don’t let 
any one listen. When you were Alice 
Laughton. and we were girls together — 
don’t you remember ?’ 

I saw that her mind had wandered. 
The light of reason had fled from her 
eyes, and they gleamed with an unnatu- 
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ral lustre; but for the first time in my 
life, I was not afraid of Aunt Hepzibah. 
‘Harry Vaughan came,’ she continued ; 
‘he liked your shining curls and soft 
ways, and Hill-side Farm was very at- 
tractive for a time. You never knew, I 
suppose, that every smile he bestowed 
on you was like a dagger in my heart; 
oh! no. You had no eyes but for him. 
But he was very kind to me, and I loved 
him; better than you, puny, baby-faced 
thing that you were. One day I saw 
him put a ring on your finger, and you 
said it should be a pledge between you 
two.’ Aunt Hepzibah had closed her 
eyes, and seemed to be talking to some 
one in a dream; but all at once she 
started up, and viewing me with a stern, 
fierce look, said: ‘Go away, Alice 
Vaughan! I don’t want you.’ 

I went out into the hall, shuddering, 
with my intense desire to hear the story 
which I thought half-fancy, half-truth. 
None could manage my aunt but Mrs. 
Heyn, and, at my request, she returned 
to the sick-chamber. 

‘He’s dead! Did you say he was 
dead?’ she asked, in a hollow tone, as 
the old lady drew near to her bed. 

‘Now, hush;’ said her kind nurse, 
smoothing her pillow. ‘Don’t talk any 
more now.’ 

‘I did what you told me,’ whispered 
she, as she lay down obediently. 

‘Did you? That’s right. Now go 
to sleep.’ She spoke as if toa child. I 
was standing in the doorway, where she 
could not see me, and now stepped cau- 
tiously in. 

‘She’s dropped off as quietly as you 
please,’ said the old lady. ‘Now Alice, 
dear, go down to Milton. When she 
awakes, she'll be herself again.’ 

But I never heard the last of Aunt 


Hepzibah’s story. I can only conjec- 


ture that she loved my father, and that 
disappointment acting on a nature like 
hers, had ossified and embittered her 
disposition. She never recovered her 
reason, but died, after a time, in a state 
of harmless idiocy ; died, with the name 
of Harry Vaughan on her lips. 
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It was very sad to hear of her sick- 
ness. Mrs. Heyn told me, how, one 
day, she had asked her the way to 
forgive and forget. Poor thing! she 
thought she had been wronged. I should 
like to know all about it. 

After her death, Mrs. Heyn gave me 
some letters, which Aunt Hepzibah had 
commissioned her, during a lucid inter- 
val, to keep for me. They were the 
missing letters from my father, and were 
blurred and blotted with tears. Could 
she have shed them ? 

Strange to say, she had left the farm 
tome. Among other things, I found a 
little box, containing papers. I hesitat- 
ed whether to read them, but thinking 
they might shed some light on the un- 
finished story, I didso. The only thing 
I understood was a scrap of discolored 
paper, almost illegibly traced. It had 
been written long years before, and plain- 
ly showed me how her heart had closed 
to human sympathy, and how, for want 
of prayer and faith, her lamp had gone out, 


Home! How the thought stirred my 
inmost soul, as I realized the truth of 
what had seemed all a dream. 

My husband sat beside me, as the 
fast-rolling carriage-wheels brought us 
within sight of Swan Lake. A year 
had passed since the death of Aunt Hep- 
zibah, and, in that year, how much of 
joy and sorrow had been mine — joy 
for myself, and sorrow for others — ay, 
and for myself, also, for alas! Marie, my 
more than sister, had left us. Not long 
after the return of her parents, she was 
taken suddenly worse; and just as the 
sun was sinking to rest, one beautiful 
autumn evening, she, too, went home. 
It was selfish to wish her back again, 
but oh! the unspeakable loneliness of 
the stricken ones! — the vacant seat — 
the shadow of an unseen form — the si- 
lent foot-fall — how should that mighty 
grief be vanquished ? 

Home! Milton pressed my trembling 
hand in silence, as we passed through 
the gate. All along the winding car- 
riage-road, the summer breezes had 
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strewn sweet-scented blossoms, that 
seemed, in their rising incense, to wel- 
come us home. The warbling of birds, 
and plashing of fountains, lulled me into 
a reverie, sweet not sad; and I did not 
awake until my husband lifted me from 
the carriage, and, pressing a kiss on my 
brow, said: ‘You have had a sweet 
welcome home, my love.’ 


By my mother’s grave we sat, Milton 
and I, long after the Jast sun-beam had 
kissed its farewell on the snowy blos- 
soms that grew there ; and in my heart 
I murmured a prayer for Aunt Hepzi- 
bah, while deep, manly tones were speak- 
ing at my side, of the time when she 
who slept by the river’s side shall meet, 
with her husband, their child. 

‘He giveth His beloved sleep,’ came 
borne in sweet cadence on the tide of 
memory; and with calm joy in my 
heart, I entered again the home, that, 
long wished for, was at length mine. 

Swan Lake had been re-purchased for 
me, by my guardian, who delighted to 
serve the daughter of his friend. Beneath 
the hot suns of India his wife and child- 
ren had faded away, and amid his sor- 
rows, he found a brother and comforter 
in my father. 
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Another year has passed, and a happy 
group are sitting on the lawn at Swan 
Lake. 

At one of the French windows of the 
back-parlor, Beck, my Beck still, is crow- 
ing and singing to a wee thing they cail 
my baby; the first-born of little Missy 
— for so I am still to the faithful crea- 
ture, whose dark cheeks shine with an 
expression of perfect contentment. <A 
little farther off sits Mrs. Heyn, still 
knitting ; but this time she is fashion- 
ing little gaiters for the baby, with such 
cunning tips of scarlet, and rows on the 
instep to match! and I am waiting, with 
the bows of ribbon on my lap, all ready 
to be attached to the tiny thing she has 
almost finished. And Milton, with his 
old beaming smile, is looking on, with a 
book in his hand that I am afraid he is 
not reading. 

We are expecting visitors to-day, but 
we prefer receiving them thus to sit- 
ting in state within-doors. My uncle 
and aunt, with their whilom bachelor 
brother and his bride, are coming to 
spend a few weeks at our Southern 
home. 

Hark! I hear the sound of carriage- 
wheels. They are coming. 


DESPONDENCY. 


Twrve ye the garlands of love round me lightly ! 
The roses are sweet, but the perfume o’erpowers. 
Your tokens of friendship — oh! lavish more slightly — 
I’ve lived without friendship, have breathed without flowers. 
The dances of pleasure I ne’er can keep time to ; 
A laggard, I droop, for my heart is not gay, 
That sad knell of anguish my soul rings a chime to. 
‘The fairest of flowers are the first to decay !’ 
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Ar a time like the present, when the 
sayings of the soldiers of our own land, 
albeit they are not always the happiest, 
are invested with peculiar interest, it 
may not be inopportune to revive some 
of the more memorable of the speeches 
of the First Napoleon. 

Commanders have been remarkable 
for the ready tact of their improvisa- 
tions. Cesar stumbled and fell on 
landing in Africa. He instantly affect- 
ed to kiss the-soil, and exclaimed: 
‘Africa! I embrace thee.’ Xerxes, 
menacing Leonidas with the overwhelm- 
ing numbers of his army, said: ‘Our 
arrows will obscure the sun.’ ‘ Well,’ 
replied the Spartan, ‘we shall fight all 
the better in the shade.’ When Dessaix 
received his death-wound at Marengo, 
his last words were: ‘Go and assure 
the First Consul that my only regret in 
leaving life is, that I have not done 
enough to be remembered by posterity.’ 
A drummer, one of whose arms was car- 
ried away by acannon-ball at the moment 
he received an order to beat the ‘ charge,’ 
exclaimed, ‘ I have still one hand left,’ and 
beat with the remaining hand. 

On catching the first sight of the 
Mamelukes, drawn up in order of bat- 
tle on the banks of the Nile, in view 
of the Pyramids, Bonaparte, riding be- 
fore the ranks, cried: ‘Soldiers! from 
the summits of yonder pyramids forty 
generations are watching you.’ To a 
troop of artillery which had failed in 
their duty, he said: ‘This flag that 
you have basely deserted shall be 
placed in the Temple of Mars, covered 
with crape. Your corps is disbanded.’ 
On hearing the first gun of the enemy 
at Friedland, he exclaimed: ‘Soldiers! 
it is an auspicious day. It is the anni- 
versary of Marengo.’ The fourth regi- 
ment of the line on one occasion lost its 
eagle: ‘What have you done with 
your eagle?’ asked Napoleon. ‘A regi- 
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ment that loses its eagle has lost all. 
Yes, but I see two standards that you 
have taken. "Tis well,’ concluded he, 
with a smile, ‘you shall have another 
eagle.’ He presented Moreau, on one 
occasion, with a magnificent pair of pis- 
tols as a cadeau. ‘I intended,’ said he, 
‘to have got the names of your victories 
engraved upon them, but there was not 
room for them.’ A sentinel who allowed 
General Joubert to enter Napoleon’s tent 
without giving the password was brought 
before -him : ‘Go,’ said he; ‘the man who 
forced the Tyrol may well force a sen- 
tinel.’ 

A general officer, not eminently dis- 
tinguished, once solicited a marshal’s 
baton. ‘It is not I that make mar- 
shals,’ said he; ‘it is victories.’ 

On the field of Austerlitz, a young 
Russian officer, taken prisoner, was 
brought before him. ‘Sire,’ said the 
young man, ‘let me be shot! I 
have suffered my guns to be taken.’ 
‘Young man,’ said he, ‘be consoled! 
Those who are conquered by my sol- 
diers, may still have titles to glory.’ 

When the Duke of Montebello, to 
whom he was tenderly attached, re- 
ceived a mortal wound from a cannon- 
ball, Napoleon, then in the meridian of 
his imperial glory, rushed to the litter 
on which the dying hero was stretched, 
and embracing him, and bedewing his 
forehead with his tears, uttered these 
untranslatable words: ‘ Lannes! me 
reconnais tu? C’est Bonaparte! c’est 
ton ami!’ 

In the Russian campaign he spirited 
on his troops by the assurance: ‘Sol- 


diers! Russia is impelled by Fate! Let 


its destiny be accomplished!’ 

On the morning of the battle of Mos- 
kowa, the sun rose with ucommon splen- 
dour in an unclouded firmament. ‘Be- 
hold!’ exclaimed Napoleon to his sol- 
diers, ‘it is the sun of Austerlitz.’ 
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It will be recollected that the battle 
of Austerlitz was commenced at sunrise, 
and that on that occasion the sun rose 
with extraordinary splendor. 

At Montereau the guns of a batttery 
near his staff were ineffective, owing to 
having been ill-pointed. Napoleon dis- 
mounted from his charger, and pointed 
them with his own hands, never losing 
the skill he acquired as an artillery offi- 
cer. The grenadiers of his guard did 
not conceal their terror at seeing the 
cannon-balls of the enemy falling around 
him. ‘Have no fears for me,’ he ob- 
served; ‘the ball destined to kill me 
has not yet been cast.’ 

In his celebrated march from Frejus 
to Paris, om his return from Elba, one 
of the regiments at Grenoble hesitated 
before declaring for him. He, with a 
remarkable instinct, leaped from his 
horse, and unbuttoning the breast of 
the grey surtout he usually wore, laid 
bare his breast: ‘If there be an indi- 
vidual among you,’ said he, ‘ who would 
desire to kill his general — his emperor 
— let him fire.’ 

It was, however, in his harangues to 
his soldiers, delivered on the spur of the 
moment, and inspired by the exigency 
of the occasion, and by the circum- 
stances with which he found himself 
surrounded, that his peculiar excellence 
as an orator was developed. The same 
instinct of improvisation which prompt- 
ed so many of his strategical evolutions, 
was manifested in his language and sen- 
timents. At an age, and in the practice 
of a profession, in which the resources 
of the orator are not usually available 
or even accessible, he evinced a fertility, 
a suppleness, and a finesse, which bor- 
dered on the marvellous, and which, 
with an audience not highly informed, 
might easily pass for inspiration. What 
language it were best to use, what con- 
duct it were best to pursue, and what 
character it were best to assume on each 
occasion which presented itself, he ap- 
peared to know, instantaneously and in- 
stinctively, without consideration, and 
without apparent effort of judgment. 
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He gained this knowledge from no 
teacher, for he never had a mentor; he 
gained it not from experience, for he 
had not years. He had it as a gift. It 
was a natural instinct. While he cap- 
tured the pontifical cities, and sent the 
treasures of art of the Vatican to Paris, 
he was profoundly reverential to the 
Pope. Seeking an interview with the 
Archduke Charles, the lieutenant of ar- 
tillery, sprung from the people, met the 
descendant of the Czesars with all the 
pride of an equal, and all the elevated 
courtesy of a high-born chevalier. He 
enforced discipline, honored the arts and 
sciences, protected religion and property, 
and respected age and sex. In the city 
he sacked, he put sentinels at the church- 
doors to prevent the desecration of the 
altar. To set the example of respect 
for divine things, he commanded his 
marshals with the staffs to attend mass. 
He managed opinion, and twined popu- 
lar prejudice to the purposes of power. 
In Egypt, he would wear the turban and 
quote the Koran. His genius for admin- 
istration was no way inferior to his ge- 
nius for conquest. He could not brook 
a superior, even when his rank and po- 
sition were subordinate. 

In his first Italian campaign, as the 
general of the Directory, he treated not 
in the name of the Directors, but in the 
name of Bonaparte. He was not merely 
commander-in-chief of the army, he was 
its master. And the army felt this, and 
the republican tacitly ackowledged it. 
The oldest generals quailed under the 
eagle eye of this youth of five-and- 
twenty. 

His eloquence of the field has no ex- 
ample in ancient or modern times. His 
words are not the words of a mortal; 
they are the announcements of an ora- 
cle. It is not to the enemies that are 
opposed to him that he speaks, nor do 
his words refer to the country he in- 
vades. He addresses Europe, and speaks 
of the world. If he designates the army 
he leads, it is raze Granp Army! If he 
refers to the nation he represents, it is 
THE Great Nation! He blots empires 
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from the map with the dash of his pen, 
and dots down new kingdoms with the 
hilt of his sword. He pronounces the 
fate of dynasties amidst thunder and 
lightning. His voice is the voice of des- 
tiny ! 

To reproduce his highly figurative 
language, after the fever of universal 
enthusiasm, in the midst of which it 
was uttered, has cooled down, is hazard- 
ous. It may seem to border on the 
ridiculous. Sublimity itself, when the 
hearer is not excited to the proper pitch, 
does so. The very generation which felt 
the enthusiasm of victory has nearly 
passed away, and another has grown up, 
all whose aspirations have been directed 
to far different objects. Other wants, 
other wishes, other ideas, other senti- 
ments —nay, even other prejudices — 
have grown up. In the days of Napo- 
leon’s splendor, military renown was 
all in all. The revolution had swept 
away all political and almost all geo- 
graphical landmarks. An undefined 
future presented itself to all minds. 
The marvellous achievements of the 
French army itself, led by a boy on 
the plains illustrated in other days by 
Roman glory, heated all imaginations to 
a point which enabled them to admire 
what may seem to border on bombast 
in the present prevalence of the intel- 
lectual over the imaginative, and of the 
practical over the poetical. 

Let the reader, then, try to trans- 
port himself back to the exciting scenes 
amidst which Napoleon acted and spoke. 

At six-and-twenty he superseded 
Scherer in the command of the army 
of Italy, surrounded with disasters, op- 
pressed with despair, and utterly des- 
titute of every provision necessary for 
the well-being of the soldier. He fell 
upon the enemy with all the confidente 
of victory which would have been in- 
spired by superior numbers, discipline, 
and equipment. Ina fortnight the whole 
aspect of things was changed ; and here 
was his first address to the army : 

‘Sotprers! You have, in fifteen days, 
gained six victories, taken twenty-one stand- 
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ards, fifty pieces of cannon, several fort- 
resses, made fifteen hundred prisoners, and 
killed or wounded more than ten thousand 
men! You have equalled the conquerors of 
Holland and the Rhine. Destitute of all 
necessaries, you have supplied all your wants, 
Without cannon, you have gained battles! 
without bridges, you have crossed rivers! 
without shoes, you have made forced marches! 
without brandy, and often without bread, you 
have bivouacked! Republican phalanxes, 
soldiers of liberty, alone could have survived 
what you have suffered! Thanks to you, 
soldiers! your grateful country has reason 
to expect great things of you! You have 
still battles to fight, towns to take, rivers to 
pass. Is there one among you whose cour- 
age is relaxed? Is there one who would 
prefer to return to the barrgm summits of 
the Appenines and the Alps, to endure pa- 
tiently the insults of these soldier-slaves ? 

‘No! there is none such among the vic- 
tors of Montenotte, of Millesimo, of Dégo, 
and of Mondovi! 

‘My friends, I promise you this glorious 
conquest; but be the liberators, and not the 
scourges of the people you subdue !’ 


Such addresses acted on the army 
with electrical effect. Bonaparte had 
only to walk over Northern Italy, pass- 
ing from triumph to triumph in that 
immortal campaign with a facility and 
rapidity which resembled the shifting 
views of a phantasmagoria. He entered 
Milan, and there, to swell and stimulate 
his legions, he again addressed them : 


‘You have descended from the summits 
of the Alps like a cataract. Piedmont is 
delivered. Milan is your own. Your ban- 
ners wave over the fertile plains of Lom- 
bardy. You have passed the Po, the Tessino, 
the Adda—those vaunted bulwarks of Italy. 
Your fathers, your mothers, your wives, 
your sisters, your betrothed, will exult in 
your triumphs, and will be proud to claim 
you as theirown. Yes, soldiers, you have 
done much, but much more is still to be ac- 
complished. Will you leave it in the power 
of posterity to say, that in Lombardy you 
have found a Capua? Letusgo on! We 
have still forced marches to make, enemies 
to subdue, laurels to gather, and insults to 
avenge. 

‘To reéstablish the capitol, and reérect 
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the statues of its heroes—to awake the 
Roman people sunk under the torpor of 
ages of bondage — behold! what remains to 
be done! After accomplishing this, you will 
return to your'hearths; and your fellow-citi- 
zens, when they behold you pass them, will 
point at you and say: He was a soldier of 
the army of Italy!” 


Such language was never before ad- 
dressed to a French army. It excited 
the soldiers even to delirium. They 
would have followed him to the ends 
of the earth. Nor was such an event 
foreign to his thoughts. The army no 
longer obeyed; it was devoted. It was 
not led by a mortal commander; it fol- 
lowed a demigod. 

When he sailed from the shores of 
France, on the celebrated expedition to 
Egypt, the destination of the fleet was 
confided to none but himself. Its course 
was directed first to Malta, which, as is 
well known, submitted without resist- 
ance. When lying off its harbor, Bona- 
parte thus addressed the splendid army 
which floated around him: 


‘Sotprers! You are a wing of the army 
of England, You have made war on moun- 
tain and plain, and have made sieges. 
still remains for you to make a maritime war. 
The legions of Rome, which you have some- 
times imitated, but not yet equalled, warred 
with Carthage by turns on the sea and on 
the plains of Zama. Victory never aban- 
doned them, because they were brave in 
combat, patient under fatigue, obedient to 
their commanders, and firm against their 
foes. But, soldiers, Europe has its eyes 
upon you; you have great destinies to ful- 
fil, battles to wage, and fatigues to suffer.’ 


When the men from the mast-tops 
discovered the towers of Alexandria, 
Bonaparte first announced to them the 
destination of the expedition : 


‘FRENCHMEN! You are going to attempt 
conquests, the effects of which on the civil- 
ization and commerce of the world are in- 
calculable. Behold the first city we are 
about to attack ; ft was built by ALEXANDER.’ 


As he advanced through Egypt he 
soon perceived that he was among a 
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people who were fanatical, ignorant, 
and vindictive, who distrusted the 
Christians, but who still more pro- 
foundly detested the insults, exactions, 
pride, and tyranny of the Mamelukes. 
To flatter their prejudices and confirm 
their hatred, he addressed them in a 
proclamation conceived in their own 
Oriental style: 


‘Caps, Sheiks, Imans, Charbadgys, they 
will say to you that I have come to destroy 
your religion! Believe them not. Tell 
them that I come to restore your rights, 
and to punish your usurpers, and that I, 
much more than the Mamelukes, respect 
Gop, His prophet, and the Koran ! 

‘Tell it to the people, that all men are 
equal before Gop. Say that wisdom, talents, 
and virtue alone constitute the difference 
between man and man. 

‘Is there on your land a fine farm? it be- 
longs to the Mamelukes. Is there anywhere 
a beautiful slave, a fine horse, a splendid 
house ? they all belong to the Mamelukes. 
If Egypt be really their farm, let them show 
what grant Gop has given them of it. But 
Gop is just and merciful towards his peo- 
ple. All Egyptians have equal rights. Let 
the most wise, the most enlightened, and 
the most virtuous rule, and the people will 
be happy. 

‘There were in former days among you 
great cities, great canals, and vast trade. 
What has destroyed all these, if it be not 
the cupidity, the injustice, and the tyranny 
of the Mamelukes ? 

‘ Cadis, Sheiks, Imans, Charbadgys, tell it 
to the people that we also are true Mussul- 
mans. Was it not we that subdued the pope, 
who exhorted nations to war on the Mus- 
sulmans? Are we not also friends of the 
Grand Signor ? 

‘Thrice happy those who shall be on our 
side! Happy those who shall be neuter; 
they will have time to be acquainted with 
us, and to join with us. 

‘But woe, woe to those who shall take 
arms for the Mamelukes, and who shall com- 
bat against us! For them there will be no 
hope! They shall perish !’ 


After quelling the revolt at Cairo, he 
availed himself of the terror and super- 
stition of the Egyptians, to present him- 
self to them as a superior being, as a 
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messenger of Gop, and the inevitable 
instrument of Fate : 


‘Snerks, Ulemas, Worshippers of Moham- 
med, tell the people that those who have 
been my enemies shall have no refuge in 
this world or in the next! Is there a man 
among them so blind as not to see fate itself 
directing my movements? : 

‘Tell the people, that since the world was 
a world, it has been written, that after hav- 
ing destroyed the enemies of Islamism, after 
having beaten down their crosses, I should 
come from the depths of the west, to fulfil 
the task which has been committed to me. 
Show the people that in the holy volume of 
the Koran, in more than twenty places, what 
happens has been foretold, and what will 
happen is likewise written. 

‘T can call each of you to account for the 
most hidden thoughts of your heart; for 
I know all, even the things you have not 
whispered to another, But a day will come 
when all the world will plainly see that I am 
conducted by orders from above, and that 
no efforts can prevail against ME!’ 


Where charlatanism was the weapon 
most effective, he there scrupled not to 
wield it for the attainment of his ends. 

After the eighteenth Brumaire, sur- 
rounded by his brilliant staff, he apos- 
trophized the Directory with the haughty 
tone of a master who demands an ac- 
count of his servants, and as though 
he were already absolute sovereign of 
France : 


‘“Wuat have you done with that France 
which I left you surrounded with such splen- 
dor? I left you peace —I return and find 
war. I left you the millions of Italy — I re- 
turn and find spoliation and misery! What 
have you done with the hundred thousand 
brave French, my companions in arms, in 
glory, and in toil? Try are pEapD!’ 


Bonaparte was remarkable for con- 
temptuously breaking through the tra- 
ditions of military practice. Thus, on 
the eve of the battle of Austerlitz, he 
adopted the startling and unusual course 
of disclosing the plan of his campaign to 
the private soldiers of his army: 


‘Tue Russians,’ said he, ‘ want to turn my 
right, and they will present to me their flank. 
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Soldiers, I will myself direct all your battal. 
ions; depend upon me to keep myself far 
from the fire, so long as, with your accus. 
tomed bravery, you bring disorder and con- 
fusion into the enemy’s ranks ; but, if victory 
were for one moment uncertain, you would 
see me in the foremost ranks, to expose my- 
self to their attack. There will be the honor 
of the French infantry—the first infantry in 
the world. This victory will terminate your 
campaign, and then the peace we,shall make 
will be worthy of France, of you, and of 
me!’ 

What grandeur, combined with what 
pride, we find in these last words! 

His speech after the battle is also a 
chef-d wuvre of military eloquence. He 
declares his contentment with his sol- 
diers—he walks through their ranks— 
he reminds them whom they have con- 
quered, what they have done, and what 
will be said of them; but not one word 
does he utter of their chiefs. The em- 
peror and the soldiers—France for a 
perspective — peace for a reward —and 
glory for a recollection! What a com- 
mencement, and what a termination ! 


‘Sotpiers! Iam content with you; you 
have covered your eagles with immortal 
glory. An army of one hundred thousand 
men, commanded by the emperors of Russia 
and of Austria, have been, in less than four 
hours, cut to pieces and dispersed ; whoever 
has escaped your sword has been drowned in 
the lakes. Forty stand of colors—the stand- 
ards of the imperial guard of Russia — one 
hundred and twenty pieces of cannon, twenty 
generals, and more than thirty thousand pris- 
oners are the results of this day, for ever 
celebrated. That infantry, so much boasted 
of, and in numbers so superior to you, could 
not resist your shock, and henceforth you 
have no longer any rivals to fear. 

‘Soldiers ! when the French people placed 
upon my head the imperial crown, I intrust- 
ed myself to you; I relied upon you to main- 
tain it in the high splendor and glory, which 
alone can give it value in my eyes. Soldiers! 
I will soon bring you back to France ; there 
you will be the object of my most tender 
solicitude. It will be sufficient for you to 
say, ‘I was at the battle of Austerlitz, in 
order that your countrymen may answer, 
‘Voila un brave !’? 
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On the anniversary of this battle, he 
used to recapitulate with pleasure the 
accumulated spoils that fell into the 
hands of the French, and he used to in- 
flame their ardor against the Prussians 
by the recollection of those victories ; 
thus, on the morning of another fight, 
he apostrophized his soldiers in the fol- 
lowing manner: ‘ These,’ pointing to 
the enemy, ‘and yourselves, are you 
not still the soldiers of Austerlitz?’ 
This was the stroke of a master. 


‘So_preRS! it is to-day one year, this very 
hour, that you were on the memorable field of 
Austerlitz. The Russian battalions fled terri- 
fied; their allies were destroyed ; their strong 
places, their capitals, their magazines, their 
arsenals, two hundred and eighty standards, 
seven hundred pieces of cannon, five grand 
fortified places, were in your power. The 
Oder, the Warta, the deserts of Poland, the 
bad weather, nothing has stopped you. All 
have fled at your approach. The French 
eagle soars over the Vistula; the brave and 
unfortunate Poles imagine that they see again 
the legions of Sobieski. 

‘Soldiers ! we will not lay down our arms 
until a general peace has restored to our 
commerce its liberty and its colonies. We 
have, on the Elbe and the Oder, recovered. 
Pondichery, our Indian establishments, the 
Cape of Good Hope, and the Spanish colo- 
nies. Who shall give to the Russians the 
hope to resist destiny? These and your- 
selves, Are we not the soldiers of Auster- 
litz ?” 


He commenced the Prussian campaign 
by a speech that burned and flashed like 
lightning itself— 

‘Sotprers! I am in the midst of you. 
You are the vanguard of a great people. 
You must not return to France unless you 
return under triumphal arches. What! shall 
it be said that you have braved the seasons, 
the deep, the deserts, conquered Europe, 
several times coalesced against you, carried 
your glory from the East to the West, only 
to return to your country like fugitives, and 
to hear it said that the French eagle had 
taken flight, terrified at the aspect of the 
Prussian armies? Let us advance, then; 
and since our moderation has not awakened 
them from their astonishing intoxication, let 
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them learn that, if it is easy to obtain any 
increase of power from the friendship of a 
great people, its enmity is more terrible than 
the tempests of the ocean.’ 


On the eve of his celebrated entry into 
Berlin, he excited the pride of his troops 
by placing before them the rapidity of 
their march, and the grandeur of their 
triumphs : 

‘Tue forests, the defiles of Franconia, the 
Saale, and the Elbe, which your fathers had 
not traversed in seven years, you have tra- 
versed in seven days, and in this interval you 
have fought four fights and one pitched bat- 
tle. You have sent the renown of your vic- 
tories before you to Potsdam and to Berlin. 
You have made sixty thousand prisoners, 
taken sixty-five standards, six hundred pieces 
of cannon, three fortresses, and more than 
twenty generals; and yet nearly one half of 
you still lament not having fired ashot. All 
the provinces of the Prussian monarchy, as 
far as the banks of the Oder, will be in your 
power.’ 


It is true, and it will occur to every 
mind, that a large part of the force of 
this eloquence of the camp in the case 
of Bonaparte, depended on the astound- 
ing character of the facts which he had 
the power of repeating. Even now, after 
these miracles of military prowess have 
been repeated in as many versions by a 
hundred contemporary historians in every 
living language, we cannot read these sim- 
ple references to them without being 
overwhelmed with amazement. The nar- 
rative of them borders often on the im- 
possible, and forcibly impresses us with 
the justness of the adage, that truth is 
often more wonderful than fiction, and 
that the historian has often to record 
that from which the novelist would 
shrink, 

At Eylau, he thus honored the mem- 
ory of his brave warriors who had fallen : 


‘You have marched against the enemy, 
and you have pursued him, your swords in 
his reins, over a space of eighty leagues. 
You have taken from him sixty-five pieces of 
cannon, sixteen standards, and killed, wound- 
ed, or captured, more than forty-five thou- 
sand men. Our braves who have remained 
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on the field of battle have died a glorious 
death. Theirs is the death of true soldiers.’ 


At Friedland, he again apostrophized 
his army : 

‘In ten days you have taken one hundred 
and twenty pieces of cannon, seven stand- 
ards, killed, wounded, or captured sixty 
thousand Russian prisoners ; taken from the 
enemy all its hospitals, all its magazines, all 
its ambulances, the fortress of Koenigsburg, 
the three hundred vessels that were in the 
port, laden with every species of munitions, 
and one hundred and sixty thousand muskets 
that England had sent to arm our enemies, 
From the banks of the Vistula you have 
passed to those of the Niemen, with the ra- 
pidity of the eagle. You celebrated at Aus- 
terlitz the anniversary of my coronation ; 
you have this year celebrated here the anni- 
versary of Marengo. Soldiers of the grand 
army of France, you have been worthy of 
yourselves and of me!’ 


In 1809, when prepared to punish 
Austria for her treachery, he again 
adopted the bold and unexpected course 
of confiding to the army his great de- 
signs. He mingled amongst the soldiers, 
and made them share the spirit of his 
vengeance; he never allowed himself to 
be separated from them, and made his 
cause their cause. What a military elan 
there is in the following speech : 


‘Sorpiers! I was surrounded by you when 
the sovereign of Austria came to my bivouac 
in Moravia; you heard him implore my 
clemency, and swear eternal friendship for 
me, his victor in three campaigns. Austria 
owed every thing to our generosity; three 
times has she perjured herself. Our past 
successes are a sure guarantee of the victories 
that await us: forward, then, and let the 
enemy acknowledge its conqueror in our 
very aspect.’ 


It was with a like ardor he animated 
the army sent to Naples against the 
English. His speech appeared to move 
with the pas de charge : 


‘Sotprers! march; throw yourselves up- 
on them in a torrent, if these feeble battal- 
ions of the tyrants of the deep will even 
wait for your approach. Do not wait to in- 
form me that the sanctity of treaties has 
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been vindicated, and that the manes of my 
brave soldiers, murdered in the ports of 
Sicily, on their return from Egypt, after hay- 
ing escaped all the perils of the deep, of the 
deserts, and of a hundred fights, have at last 
been appeased !’ 


It was also to beat down the power of 
his implacable and eternal enemy, that 
he harangued the army of Germany, on 
its return, and that he opened before its 
view the conquest of Spain: 


‘Sortprers! after having triumphed on 
the Danube and the Vistula, you have tra- 
versed Germany by forced marches —I or- 
der you now to traverse France without a 
moment’s repose. Soldiers! I have need of 
you. The hideous presence of the leopard 
defiles the peninsula of Spain and Portugal ; 
let it fly terrified at your look. Carry your 
victorious eagles even to the Columns of Her- 
cules; there, also, you have treachery to re- 
venge. Soldiers! you have surpassed the 
renown of modern armies, but have you 
equalled the glories of the legions of Rome, 
who, in the same campaign, triumphed on 
the Rhine and on the Euphrates, in Illyria 
and on the Tagus?’ 


Let us now pass to the penultimate 
act of this gorgeous drama. Behold! 
the scene is the court of Fontainebleau. 
Listen to his solemn adieuz to the faith- 
ful remains of his army — to those sol- 
diers who could not bring themselves 
voluntarily to separate from their gener- 
al, and who were weeping around him. 
Antiquity affords no scene at once so 
heart-rending and so solemn : 


‘Sotpiers! I make you my adieur. For 
twenty years, that we have been together, I 
have been content with you! I have always 
found you on the road to glory. All the 
powers of Europe are armed against me 
alone ; some of my generals have betrayed 
their duty and France. France has deserved 
other destinies. With you, and the other 
braves who have remained faithful to me, I 
could have maintained a civil war, but France 
would have been unhappy. Be faithful to 
your new king —be obedient to your new 
chiefs—and do not abandon your dear coun- 
try. Do not lament my fate. I shall be 
happy so long as I know that you also are 
happy. I might have died. If I have con- 
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sented to live, it is still to your glory. I will 
write the great deeds that you have done. I 
cannot embrace you all, but I embrace your 
general. Come, General Petit, let me press 
you to my heart. Bring me that eagle, and 
let me embrace it also. Ah! dear eagle, 
may this kiss which I give you be remem- 
bered by posterity! Adieu! my children. 
My prayers will always accompany you. 
Preserve my memory !’ 


He departed, and in the island of Elba 
he organized that expedition, the mere 
narrative of which seems almost fabu- 
lous. 

He had not yet set foot on the shores 
of France, when already, from the deck 
of that frail skiff, ‘which bore Cesar 
and his fortunes,’ he gave to the winds 
and the waves his celebrated proclama- 
tion. He evoked before the eyes of his 
soldiers the images of a hundred fights, 
and sent his eagles before him, as the 
harbingers of his triumphant return : 


‘Sotpiers! in my exile I heard your 
voice. We have not been conquered, but 
betrayed. We must forget that we have 
been the masters of nations, but we must 
not allow others to mingle themselves in our 
affairs. Who shall pretend to be master in 
our country? Resume those eagles that 
you had at Ulm, at Austerlitz, at Jena, at 
Montmirail. The veterans of the army of 
the Sambre and Meuse, of the Rhine, of 
Italy, of Egypt, of the west, of the grand 
army, are humiliated. Come! place your- 
selves under the flag of your chief. Victory 
will march at the pas de charge. The eagle, 
with the national flag, shall fly from steeple 
to steeple, until she lights on the towers of 
Notre Dame !’ 


On the morrow of his arrival at the 
Tuileries, and amidst the astonishment 
which followed that night of enthusiasm 
and intoxication, he called his Old Guard 
around its flag, and presented to it his 
brave companions of the island of Elba: 


‘Sotprers! behold the officers of the bat- 
talion, who have accompanied me in misfor- 
tune. They are all my friends —they were 
dear to my heart ; wherever I saw them, 
they represented to me the different regi- 
ments of the army. Among these six hun- 
dred veteran companions were men of all the 
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regiments. All reminded me of those great 
days, the memory of which is so dear to 
me — for all were covered with honorable 
wounds, received in those memorable bat- 
tles. In loving them I loved you all. Sol- 
diers of the French army! they bring you 
back those eagles, which will serve you as a 
rallying-point. In giving them to the Guard, 
I give them to the whole army. Treason 
and unhappy circumstances have covered 
them for a time with mourning ; but, thanks 
to the French people and to you, they re- 
appear, resplendent with all their former 
glory. Swear that they shall be found al- 
ways wherever the interests of the country 
shall call them. Let the traitors and those 
who invade our territory never be able to 
stand before their looks.’ 


Some days afterwards, at the assem- 
bly in the Champs de Mars, he speaks 
not of the glory of the battles, nor of 
the devotion of the soldiers, but, being 
in the presence of the people, and of 
the legislative bodies, he extols the grand 
principle of national sovereignty : 


‘Emperor consul, soldier —I hold all 
from the people. In prosperity, in adversi- 
ty, on the battle-field, at the council-board, 
on the throne, in exile, France has ever been 
the only and constant object of my thoughts 
and of my actions. Like that king of 
Athens, I sacrificed myself for my people, 
in the hope of seeing realized the promise 
given, to preserve for France its national in- 
tegrity, its honor, and its repose.’ 


On the meeting of the Chambers, he 
addressed them, conjuring them to for- 
get their quarrels in the face of the im- 
minent danger of the nation : 


‘Let us not imitate the example of the 
lower empire, which, pursued on all sides 
by barbarians, exposed itself to the laughter 
of posterity, by occupying itself with paltry 
dissensions at a moment when the battering- 
ram struck on the walls of the city. It is in 
difficult times that great nations, like great 


men, develop all the energy of their charac- 
ters.’ 


Falling unexpectedly amongst the ar- 
my,-he recalled to its recollection that 
it ought not to allow itself to be alarm- 
ed by the great numbers of its enemies ; 
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that it had atrocious insults to avenge ; 
that surrounding nations were impatient 
to shake off their yoke, and to combat 
the same enemies : 


‘THesE and ourselves — are we no longer 
the same men. Soldiers! at Jena, against 
these same Prussians, now so arrogant, you 
were one against two, and, at Montmirail, 
you were one against three. Let those 
among you who have been prisoners with 
the English tell you the tale of their prison- 
ships, and of the frightful evils that they 
have suffered. 

‘The Saxons, the Belgians, the Hanover- 
ians, the soldiers of the Confederation of the 
Rhine, groan at being obliged to lend their 
arms to princes who are hostile to justice 
and the people’s rights.’ 


And when all was finished—when the 
lightning of Waterloo had struck him, 
how touching were his last words to his 
army : 

‘Sotprers!’ said he, ‘I will follow your 
steps, although absent. It was the country 
you served in obeying me; and if I have 
had any share in your affections, I owe it to 
my ardent love for France — our common 
mother. Soldiers! some few efforts more, 
and the coalition will be dissolved. Napo- 
LEON will be grateful to you for the blows 
you are going to give.’ 

From on board the Bellerophon, an- 
chored in British waters, he addressed 
the following letter to the Prince Re- 
gent: 


‘Your Royat Hicuness: Overcome by 
the factions which divide my country, and 
by the hostility of the great powers of 
Europe, I have terminated my political 
career, and I come, like Themistocles of 
old, to sit down at the hearth of the British 
people. I place myself under the protection 
of their laws, which I claim from your Royal 
Highness, as the most powerful, the most 
constant, and the most generous of my 
enemies.’ 


At St. Helena, his imagination retrac- 
ed his past life, and reverted to Egypt 
and the East, and the brilliant recollec- 
tions of his youth. — 


‘I snovutp have done better,’ said he, 
striking his forehead, ‘not to have quitted 
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Egypt. Arabia waited for a hero. With 
the French in reserve, and the Arabians and 
Egyptians as auxiliaries, I should have ren- 
dered myself master of India, and should 
now have been emperor of all the East.’ 


Dwelling still on this grand idea, he 
used to say: 


‘Sr. Jean p’AcreE taken, the French army 
would have flown to Damascus and Aleppo, 
and, in the twinkling of an eye, would have 
been on the Euphrates. The Christians of 
Syria, the Druses, the Armenians, would 
have joined it. The population was about 
to be shaken. I should have reached Con- 
stantinople and India; and I should have 
changed the face of the world.’ 


Then, as if liberty, fairer than the 
empire of the world, had shed on him a 
new light, he exclaimed : 


‘Tue great and noble truths of the French 
Revolution will endure forever. We have 
covered them with so much lustre, asso- 
ciated them with such monuments and such 
prodigies — we have washed away their first 
stains with waves of glory. They are im- 
mortal; issuing from the tribune, cemented 
by the blood of battles, adorned with the 
laurels of victory, saluted with the acclama- 
tions of the people and of nations, sanctioned 
by treaties, they can never retrograde. They 
live in Great Britain, they are resplendent 
in America, they are nationalized in France. 
Behold the tripod from which will issue the 
light of the world!’ 


Images of war floated continually be- 
fore his imagination during the maladies 
which preceded his death : 


‘Go, my friends,’ he used to say, ‘ and 
revisit your families; as for me, I shall see 
again my brave companions in the elysium 
of futurity. Yes! Kieper, Dessarx, Bes- 
stzkres, Duroc, Ney, Murat, Massena, Brr- 
THER, all will come to meet me. When 
they see me, they will be wild with enthu- 
siasm and glory; we shall talk of our wars 
with the Sciptos, the Hannipazs, the C&s- 
ars, the FReEpeRIcKs, unless,’ added he, 
with a smile, ‘ the people there below should 
be afraid to see so many warriors together.’ 


In an excess of delirium, which oc- 
curred during his illness, he imagined 
that he was at the head of the army of 
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1863. ] Napoleon to 
Italy, and that he had heard the drums 
beating. He exclaimed : 

‘SreinGeL, Dessarx, Massena, away, 
away! run—to the charge! — they are 
ours!’ 

Pondering on his melancholy situa- 
tion on the rock of St. Helena, he used 
to soliloquize : 

‘ANOTHER Prometuevs, I am nailed to a 
rock, where a vulture devours me. Yes! I 
had robbed fire from heaven to give it to 
France ; the fire has returned to its source, 
and behold me here! The love of glory is 
like that bridge which Satan threw over 
chaos to pass from hell to paradise: glory 
joins the past to the future, from which it is 
separated by an immense abyss. Nothing 
remains for my son save my name.’ 


The concluding words of his testa- 
ment were marked by his usual elo- 
quence : 

‘I pestre,’ said he, ‘that my ashes may 
repose on the banks of the Seine, in the 
midst of the people whom I have so much 
loved.’ 

As a statesman, he had at once too 
much genius and too much ambition to 
lay down the supreme power, and to 
reign under any master whatever, be it 
parliament, people, or king. As a war- 
rior, he fell from the throne, not for 
having refused to reéstablish legitima- 
cy, not for having smothered liberty, but 
as a consequence of conquest. He was 
not, and he could not be, either a Monk 
or a Washington, for the simplest of all 
reasons, that he was a Napoleon. He 
reigned as reign all the powers of this 
world, by the force of his principle ; he 
perished, as perish all powers of this 
world, by the violence and the abuse o, 
his principle. 

Greater than Alexander, Charle- 
magne, Peter, or Frederick, he, likethem, 
has imprinted his name on an age ; like 
them, he was a legislator ; like them, he 
established an empire; and his memory, 
which is universal, lives under the tent 
of the Arab, and crosses, with the ca- 
noes of the Indian, the fair waters of 
Oceania. The people of France, who 
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forget so soon, have retained nothing of 
that revolution, which disturbed the 
world, except his name. 

When the people accomplished the 
revolution of July, the flag, all soiled 
with dust, which was unfurled by the 
soldier-artisans—the chiefs of the insur- 
rection—was the flag surmounted by the 
French eagle—it was the flag of Auster- 
litz, of Jena, and of Wagram, and not 
that of Jemappes or Eleurus ; it was the 
flag that was unfurled in the squares of 
Lisbon, of Vienna, of Berlin, at Rome, at 
Moscow, and not that which floated over 
the federation of the Champs de Mars. 
It was the flag riddled by the bullets of 
Waterloo; it was the flag which the Em- 
peror embraced at Fontainebleau, when 
he bade adieu to his Old Guard; it was 
the flag which had shaded his expiring 
brow at St. Helena ; it was, in one word, 
the FLAG or NAPOLEON. 

He —this man-——had dispelled the 
popular illusion which attached itself to 
the blood of kings—sovereignty, majes- 
ty, and power. He raised the people in 
their own esteem, by showing to them 
kings, descended from kings, at the foot 
of a king who had sprung from the peo- 
ple. He so overwhelmed hereditary 
monarchs, by placing them in juxtapo- 
sition with himself—he so oppressed 
them with his own greatness, that, in 
taking them one by one, and bringing 
them beside himself, they were scarcely 
perceivable, so small and obscure did 
they become by comparison. 

But let us listen to what the severe 
voice of history will pronounce against 
him : 

He dethroned the sovereignty of the 
people. The emperor of the French re- 
public, he became a despot; he threw 
the weight of his sword into the scales 
of the law; he incarcerated individual 
liberty in his state-prisons ; he stifled 
the liberty of the press by the gags of 
the censorship ; he violated trial by 
jury ; he trampled under his feet the 
tribunals, the legislative bodies, and the 
senate; he depopulated the workshops 
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and the fields ; he engrafted on the army 
a new noblesse, which soon became more 
insupportable than the ancient one, be- 
cause it had neither the same antiquity 
nor the same prestige; he levied arbi- 
trary taxes ; he desired that in the whole 
empire there should be but one voice— 
his voice ; and but one law, Ais will. 
The capital, the ‘cities, the armies, the 
fleets, the palaces, the museums, the 
magistrates, the citizens, became his 
capital, Ais cities, his armies, Ais ficets, 
his palaces, Ais museums, Ais magis- 
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trates, and his subjects. He drew the 
nation out to conflict and to battle, but 
after having besieged the forts of Cadiz 
—afier having in his hands the keys 
of Lisbon, of Madrid, of Vienna, of Ber- 
lin, of Naples, and of Rome; after hay- 
ing made the pavement of Moscow trem- 
ble under the wheels of his artillery, he 
left France less great than he found her 
— bleeding with her wounds, disman- 
tled of her fortresses, naked, impover- 
ished, and humiliated. 


oe 


A DAY-DREAM. 


BY LIEUT. 


‘SrrancE! that every man should 
think his own children the most lovely, 
beautiful, and bewitchingly perfect of all 
childish humanity !’ 

Not at all, dear Cynic, as I shall pre- 
sently show you. But strange enough 
it is, if you are yourself a father, that 
you should make such a remark. There 
must be something terribly awry in the 
constitution of your inner man to prompt 
such a feeling, and if it really be the 
case, there is no help for you, and I give 
you up. 

But if you are a bachelor or a child- 
less father, I have something to say to 
you. 

Let us imagine a case. 

Suppose, away back in those years 
which have passed away, a lovely, girl- 
ish face — not handsome, perhaps, not 
even regular in its features — but simply 
lovely, trusting, sweet ; just such a face 
as every man meets at least once in his 
life —just such a face as is at this mo- 
ment looking up at you, dear Cynic, 
from some odd corner of your heart, 
where it has lain quietly for many a cir- 
cling year — looking up into your eyes 
through thick mists of joys and sorrows 
which have accumulated since it was 
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laid away so quietly there. Ah! you 
remember her, do you not? You re- 
member how you used to meet her trip- 
ping across the green fields on her way to 
the village, a little market-basket in her 
hand. You remember how sweetly she 
smiled when you met her there by chance 
— of course it was by chance — and how 
confidingly she looked up into your face 
as you walked along by her side. You 
were playmates from your earliest child- 
hood. You attended the same school, 
and used to walk thither together on the 
bright summer mornings, you carrying 
her little dinner-basket and helping her 
daintily over every stile. And in the 
winter months you drew her to school 
on your sled cheerfully enough, though 
you would have grumbled terribly had 
the burden been any other than ‘little 
Madge.’ And occasionally, of an even- 
ing, you would go over to call upon her 
brother, and she would sometimes come 
to visit your sister. And so the years 
rolled on, and you grew up side by side, 
loving each other like brother and sister, 
never dreaming of any warmer affection 
or closer tie in years to come. 

And at last the day came when you 
were to leave home for college, or per- 
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haps for the counting-room, and when 
you came to think of breaking all the 
olden ties and parting with the dear ones 
—and Madge by no means least of all — 
your eyes were suddenly opened to the 
fact that you were grown to a tall and 
manly stripling, and she to a blooming 
maiden. Time brings about wondrous 
changes, working silently and secretly, 
but none the less swiftly and effectually. 
And she too seemed to have made the 
discovery at the same time, for there was 
a blushing shyness in her parting with 
you which neither of you had ever 
known before, and she did not offer you 
her cheek to kiss, as had always been 
her custom. 

Then three or four years elapsed, and 
you returned to your old home to find 
no longer the child Madge, whose image 
had all the long years glowed in your 
heart as one of the dear old memories, 
preserving you, more than once, by its 
purity, which you were ashamed to dis- 
honor, from temptation, from the com- 
mission of some little deed that would 
scarcely bear the test of uprightness — 
returned to find the budding woman, 
not beautiful, but full of goodness and 
purity, a glorious vision of truth and 
mental loveliness — a very princess, com- 
pared with the gay and trifling beauties 
you had met in your absence. And 
when your vacation was over, and you 
departed again, you bore with you a dif- 
ferent, a holier image than when you first 
went away. And one night, in the silence 
of your office, when your work was all 
done, you lighted your pipe, and, while 
the smoke-wreaths were curling around 
you, began to question the emotions of 
your heart— emotions which, arising 
away back there in the years of your 
childhood, had grown with your growth, 
so much a matter of course as never to 
have attracted your attention, but which 
of late had swelled so rapidly that they 
would no longer be unheeded, but, 
knocking at the door of reason, demand- 
ed their proper place in your mental be- 
ing — demanded that you should recog- 
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nize them as a part of your existence 
and destiny. 

And so, at home again, one bright 
summer evening, under the old beech- 
tree on the hill, where you had so often 
sat together in those halcyon days, twin- 
ing wreaths of forest-leaves, or talking 
of that future which seemed to you both 
so big with events, and which you were 
going to make so glorious and so great 
— under that same old tree you stood 
with her again, silently watching the 
purple, and scarlet, and gold of the west- 
ern sky, listening to the music of the 
breeze, and .thinking of all your life, 
past, present, and future. And when 
the brilliant colors had died away, and 
the moon and stars began to appear, you 
spoke to her of your childish friendship 
and love, told her all your later heart- 
experience, and asked her to become 
your wife. And she, in all the holy 
trust and confidence of an unsophisticat- 
ed girlhood, ignorant, in her spotless 
purity, of all conventional rules, customs, 
and prejudices, with a single blush or 
tremble, quietly Jaid her small, white 
hand in yours, looked up into your eyes 
with one glance of innocence and love, 
and laid her head gently on your shoul- 
der, while you passed your arm about 
her slender waist. And the breeze lift- 
ed her auburn curls and blew them 
against your cheek and mingled them 
with your own, and the night-wind, sigh- 
ing through the tree-tops up there on 
that mountain-height, made a low, sweet 
music which accorded well with your 
emotions —a music which has not yet 
died away, which you can hear as dis- 
tinctly at this moment as if it were still 
sweeping around you. 

Then, after a weary probation of toil, 
which you endured cheerfully and man- 
fully for her sake, another bright day 
came round, when you led her through 
the vine-clad porch of the village church, 
and down the shadowy aisle to the altar, 
where the twain were to be made one. 
And when you had pronounced the vows, 
you lifted your eyes to the spot where 
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the sunlight was pouring in a flood of 
softened radiance through the golden 
cross in the stained-glass window above 
your head, and thanked Gop for this 
great gift, and breathed a silent prayer 
that He would help you faithfully to 
perform the vow, and that all your lives 
together might be as peaceful and happy 
as this beginning. And when that beau- 
tiful blessing was pronounced — ‘Gop 
the Farner, Gop the Son, and Gop the 
Hoty Guost bless, preserve, and keep 
you ; the Lorp mercifully with Hys favor 
look upon you and fill you wih all 
spiritual benediction and grace ; that ye 
may so live together in this life, that in 
the world to come ye may have life ever- 
lasting’ — you led her forth again, feel- 
ing that there never was a marriage 
where the parties were bound together 
by quite so warm a tie as this, which 
united you and her, never a love which 
had in it so little that was of the earth, 
earthy ; that this case of yours was a 
peculiar one, since here were two beings 
growing up side by side, like two young 
forest-trees, continually twining around 
and interlacing with each other till they 
had become essentially one and the same, 
and that this was but the consummation 
of that union which had really existed 
from babyhood up. And yet it was by 
no means a singular case, friend Cynic, 
for never yet was a truly loving couple 
united who did not think and el exact- 
ly the same. 

Then came the struggle with the world 
—that severe and painful experience 
through which every man must pass, no 
matter how exalted his rank and fortune. 
And how was it softened and cheered for 
you by the tenderness and affection of 
that little heart so closely entwined with 
your own? When you returned at night 
from your work, weary and perhaps 
harassed, was she not always there to 
meet you at the door, with a glad smile, 
and a pair of white arms for your neck, 
and a warm kiss for your lips? No 
matter how tired she might be, no mat- 
ter how perplexing might have been the 
day to her, it was always concealed from 
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you, and the smile was always there to 
greet you. And when you sat beside 
your cheery home-fire in the evening, 
reading to her while she plied her busy 
needle, and occasionally looked up from 
your book to catch the glance of those 
soulful eyes beaming with love and 
quiet happiness, did you not feel that 
your lot in life was a pleasant one ? that 
no more congenial heart could have been 
found in all the wide world to share that 
life with you? And through all the 
troubles and perplexities of your daily 
life, in sunshine and in storm, she was 
ever the same affectionate being, accept- 
ing nobly her share of responsibility and 
labor, and discharging faithfully her 
duties, sympathizing fully with you in 
every care or grief, and cheering you up 
whenever you felt downcast or despond- 
ing; nay, ever ready and willing to 
sacrifice all for you, and to lift the whole 
burden of toil from your broad shoulders 
upon her own, if so it might have been. 
You ‘did not fully appreciate her devo- 
tion then; few men do, for, accustomed 
to cope with great powers, to strive amid 
the bustle and noise of the busy world, 
the troubles of the wife at home seem to 
them but trifling matters, when in reality 
she may have the greater trials to under- 
go, the greater load to bear, and her 
struggles and triumphs are the loftier 
and nobler of the two. But time has a 
magic efficacy in tearing the veil from 
our eyes, and you see and appreciate it 
all now that you can look quietly and 
thoughtfully back upon it through the 
crystal medium of the years that have 
passed away. 

And when & year or two of your mar- 
ried life had elapsed, and they laid a 
child — her child—zin your arms, was 
not your happiness even more complete ? 
What matter if its hair was red? that 
was only an exaggeration of its mother’s 
auburn tresses ; what matter if its little 
nose was the most puggish of pugs, its 
eyes a pale, watery blue, its mouth too 
large to accord with the rest of its fea- 
tures ; was not its mother’s expression 
resting in them all? did it not look up 
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at you, pleading, in its innocent helpless- 
ness, through its mother’s eyes? was it 
not, with all its homeliness, herself in 
miniature? Nay, it could not be ugly 
to you, and so you loved it, not because 
it was your own, not because it was an- 
other link in the chain which bound 
your two hearts together, but because it 
was hers, bone of her bone and flesh of 
her flesh, created in her very image. 
And when you thought how proud she 
was of her baby, and how proud she ex- 
pected you to be, and how she would 
grieve, silently perhaps, but none the 
less deeply, if she imagined you could 
think it ugly, did you not love it all the 
more, and did not your very soul go out 
more tenderly towards her who had 
brought it into the world? Ah! yes, 
the child was beautiful to you. And 
this, again, seemed to you a peculiar 
case. Other parents might love their 
children, to be sure, but there never 
could exist in them those holy, mystic 
feelings, intensified, sanctified by so 
many hidden ties, by such a strange and 
peculiar experience as yours had been. 
And you felt that, could other parents 
see and know the associations of your 
past, could they but be admitted for a 
moment to this fairy spirit-world of 
yours, to walk with you along its flowery 
paths and beside its crystal streams, to 
breathe its perfumed air and listen to its 
soul-entrancing melodies, all of which 
were her work ; could they but see those 
golden chords, knotted with pearl, that 
bound your two hearts together; then 
they too would look upon this child in 
the same light that you did; then even 
they would acknowledge its beauty, and 
confess that there were room and reason 
for a deeper, wilder, more soul-intoxicat- 
ing love flowing out from your heart to- 
wards that plain little child than any 
they could bestow upon their own. I 
do not ask you if you felt this; I say 
you did, for no father ever yet loved his 
child who did not feel exactly so. 

And so the child grew, and as you 
watched its development and interested 
yourself as well in its infantile sports as 
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in its acquisition of the wonderful powers 
of speech and locomotion, did it not wind 
itself more and more closely around your 
heart ? did you not every day discover 
some new and marvellous resemblance 
to your heart’s darling— your wife? 
Others could not see the resemblance, to 
be sure, but then their eyes were not so 
sharp as yours, and it was enough for 
you that you saw it— enough to make 
the child, as the months rolled on, more 
and more the representative of its mo- 
ther in all things dear and lovely; so 
much so that, when some one, not know- 
ing that you were near, slapped the 
child, or spoke harshly to it, you looked 
upon it as a cruel insult, not to the child 
or to you, but to the mother whose image 
it was ; and then you thought how her 
heart would have bled could she have 
seen or heard the abuse of her little idol 
— how she would have caught it to her 
bosom and rained kisses upon its fore- 
head, while the bright tears stood in her 
eyes. And this was what brought the 
fiery anger to your heart — this was what 
tipped your words with the gall of sar- 
casm, and brought the lightning from 
your eyes, as you poured forth your in- 
dignation against the offender. 

And then there came a dark day in 
your history, and you stood beside an 
open grave, and saw them lower into its 
cold and gloomy depths the form of her 
who had made your life so beautiful, and 
whose departure was to leave it so dark, 
and cold, and cheerless. Oh! how blind 
would be your way through the world 
henceforth; stumbling and halting 
where you would have skipped so merri- 
ly had she but staid beside you; with 
no gentle hand to clasp your own; no 
sympathizing glance, beaming with ten- 
derness and love, to cheer you in de- 
spondency and encourage you in your 
ambitious strivings; no loving heart to 
nestle beside your own alike in storm 
and sunshine, keeping your spirit warm 
and genial by its own never-ceasing ra- 
diation— alone and desolate! And oh! 
the soul-consuming torture of living con- 
stantly among the scenes which her 
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presence once lightened and glorified, of 
handling the articles she used to touch, 
and, worst of all, of sitting by the lonely 
and desolate fireside with an empty chair 
beside you, and silence where once her 
silvery voice was heard. All these 
thoughts passed through your mind as 
you stood there gazing downward, and 
then you shuddered as you thought that 
she whom you had so often clasped to 
your heart in an ecstasy of love must 
sleep in your arms no more, but hence- 
forth lie in the cold, damp ground where 
no warmth, no tenderness could come ; 
that the form which even now, cold and 
lifeless as it was, was dearer to you than 
all else on earth, which, in the days 
gone by, it had seemed to you that an 
angel might clasp with rapture, must 
soon become a corrupted thing, from 
which even you, who loved her so well, 
would flee with horror —a food and a 
nestling-place for worms. 

From thoughts like these you were 
aroused, at last, to a sense of your sur- 
roundings, by the falling of the clods up- 
on the coffin ; and for the first time dur- 
ing all the ceremony, words fell on your 
ear, and made themselves manifest to 
your soul: ‘ Earth to earth, ashes to ash- 
es, dust to dust ; looking for the general 
resurrection in the last day, and the life 
of the world to come.’ How the words 
fell with their softening, cooling balm 
upon your heart! You lifted your eyes 
to heaven, and there, fast fading away 
among the purple clouds, you saw her 
form, with a smile upon her face, and 
her small hand pointing upwards, and 
heard her voice echoing those blessed 
words: ‘ Looking for the general resur- 
rection in the last day, and the life of 
the world to come.’ 

And you turned away from the grave, 
and walked silently home, clasping in 
your own the tiny hand of the little 
motherless three-year-old beside you — 
that little hand which seemed to you so 
large, because it was all that was left 
you in this world to grasp. And all the 
way as you went, those cheering words 





were ringing in your soul, and you 
thought of her no longer as lying in 
that damp and awful grave, but as a 
saint among the blessed ones on high, 
whom you, some day in the great here- 
after, should see again. And the path 
seemed straight and easy before you, 
that should lead you to her there; and 
the time not far distant when, in that 
glorious ‘New Jerusalem,’ you should 
clasp again to your heart the bride of 
your youth, never again to be separated 
for all eternity. 

And yet there was still a work for you 
to do, still something to bind you to 
earth, for the little one had now no pro- 
tector but yourself. And that night you 
undressed her, and put her to bed, and sat 
and held her hand till she fell off into a 
deep sleep ; and still you sat and gazed 
upon those little plain features, and was 
startled to see how great was the resem- 


-blance to the departed one, and wonder- 


ed that you had hitherto so little under- 
stood and-appreciated it. Every feature, 
every expression was hers, and the dead 
mother lived again to your heart in her 
child. 

And through the long years that fol- 
lowed, were you not drawn more and 
more closely to the helpless being who 
knew no other friend than you ? When 
you returned at evening to your lonely 
home, she was ever standing at the gate, 
poking her curly head through the bars, 
to watch for the coming of her only 
companion and play-mate, with her 
cherry lips already pursed up for the 
welcome kiss. And were you not more 
like brother and sister than father and 
child? To you she confided every grief, 
and from you alone she sought consola- 
tion. And if, in after-years, you mar- 
ried again — which I hope, dear Cynic, 
you did not — and had other children, 
more beautiful ones too, perhaps, did 
not this one still occupy the tenderest 
spot in your heart? And did you not 
resent every slight to her whose mother 
was in the grave with far greater indig- 
nation than you would one to those 
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others, whose mother was with them to 
care for and protect them? I am afraid 
you did. 

And so with all these associations 
clustering around her; with all the sad 
and sweet memories of past happiness 
shining in her every feature; ay, even 
with those very words almost written 
on her forehead, ‘looking for the gener- 
al resurrection in the last day, and the 
life of the world to come ;’ one day you 
overheard a pert young miss inquiring, 
whose was ‘that ugly little brat.’ Shall 
I say any more? I think not, for if 
you do not understand me now you 
never will. 

Do you wonder now that parents are 
so blind to the imperfections of their 
children ? Do you wonder that they 
can see in them beauties and virtues to 
which others are blind ? 

But I forgot! We were only ‘sup- 
posing a case;’ you have never had a 
child, and the wife you loved in your 
youth is with you still; or perhaps you 
never had a wife. No matter —the 
moral is the same; and if you have 
yielded to your imagination, as I have 
done, through all this dream of mine, 
you can very well see what would have 
been your feelings had the case been dif- 
ferent with you from what it is; you 
cannot but acknowledge that you would 
have felt just a little as I have pointed 
out, and that at this moment you feel a 
little more charitable towards doting fa- 
thers and fond mothers. For I have but 
illustrated a few simple truths in hu- 
man nature ; truths which are universal 
and coéxistent with the whole race of 
mankind. And though I have stated a 
strong case— perhaps too strong — it 
was only that the illustration might be 
more pointed and forcible. For that 
which is true of humanity, under the 
circumstances which I have supposed, is 
true in a less degree of a less affecting 
and more prosaic state of facts. 

Ah! if there was more of thought in 
this world of ours, there would be less 
of cruelty and injustice, and more care- 
fulness of the feelings of others, The 
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dirtiest and raggedest urchin we meet 
in our ramble has some one at home 
who loves him, uncouth and unlovable 
as he may look to us — perhaps a moth- 
er or a sister. Do we ever think of this 
as we hustle him rudely out of the path, 
to make way for ourselves ? Do we ever 
think of the pain it might give the heart 
of that mother, or sister, or father, could 
they see the angry frown, the look of 
disgust upon our features, or hear the 
hasty words with which we bundle their 
darling from our path? Ay! laugh if 
you will at my calling the dirty little 
scoundrel ‘their darling,’ but I am 
speaking truth, and you know it. Yes, 
there is nothing so vile, so humble, or 
degraded that has not, somewhere on 
earth, something to love it; and thank 
Gop for it! for he who has not is 
wretched indeed, and both ready and 
willing to die. The patched coat of the 
laborer is a whole poem in itself, and 
the torn muffler, tied about the ears of 
the ragged school-boy on a frosty morn- 
ing, speaks a volume of love and tender 
care. There is no sight more touching 
to me —and I have witnessed it often— 
than that of an inebriate striving to re- 
form, who presents himself at church 
on a Sunday morning, perhaps for the 
first time for many years, with face 
clean shaven, and hair neatly brushed, 
and with a feeble smartening of his rusty 
attire, which to the thoughtless is ludi- 
crous enough, but which to others tells 
of the loving wife or daughter who, full 
of joy and tearful happiness at his reso- 
lution to return to the upright paths he 
forsook so long ago, have contributed 
their humble efforts to make him a little 
more presentable in the house of Gop, 
and among those whom? fortune has 
more highly favored. And as I have 
noted his awkward movements, his shy 
glance around him at the, to him, unusual 
scene, and his careful shrinking aside, 
lest his homely garment should soil the 
broadcloth of some scion of Upper-Ten- 
dom, how worse than brutish has seem- 
ed the curled lip and look of scorn of 
his neighbor Dives, as he swept haugh- 
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tily by him. Truly, ‘love is the fulfill- 
ing of the law,’ and the patient love and 
tenderness of those dear ones of this 
outcast of the flock is noted in heaven 
as the purest of heart-offerings, and the 
very essence of true religion, while at 
the same time it is, on earth, a more bit- 
ing sarcasm upon a large class of pro- 
fessing Christians than was ever written 
or sung by the bitterest enemies of 


Christianity. a 


Could we think more of these things 
whenever we meet one of the world’s 
unfortunates, how would our hearts 
swell with an undying love of all hu- 


OR, 





CHAPTER TWENTY-FIRST. 


I AM LIONIZED. 


Ar this crisis I started from a heavy 
sleep, trembling with fright, and, to my 
great joy, found myself still stretched on 
my blanket in the tent. I looked around 
through the gray light of the dawn for 
my companion, and I saw him. Then call- 
ing to him loudly, and clutching nerv- 
ously at his body, I gasped out that I 
had just awoke from a terrible dream. I 
did this more to satisfy myself that I was 
in my waking senses than aught else, 
for so real had every thing appeared to 
my distempered imagination that minutes 
elapsed before I could fully distinguish 
between the things of the dream and 
those of fact, and as the impression was 
made upon me, so have I written. A 
painful sense of confusion oppressed whe, 
and I could hardly believe the sound of 
my own voice. I had a dull headache 
and a leaden feeling about the heart. 

‘Was it you that gave that shriek ?’ 
asked my companion, raising his head 
with a startled look. 

A dim recollection of having heard the 
sound of my own voice at the instant of 
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manity, and our souls expand into the 
regions of the lofty, the noble, and the 
pure! How readily would we extend a 
helping hand to those whom fortune has 
forsaken, instead of striving to thrust 
them still further down into the pit of 
despair and perdition, as is the case 
with too many of us! How much no- 
bler would be our lives, how much more 
peaceful our death, and how much great- 
er our reward in the world to come! 
Truly there is yet room for improve- 
ment in human nature, and the Millen- 
nium is yet afar off. 


awaking stole over me, and I asked: 
‘Did I shout ?’ 

‘I should think you did,’ and he sank 
back again to finish his sleep, but for me 
there was no such balm that morning. 

I rose unrefreshed and with a vague 
dread of impending evil, for I believed 
in coming events casting their shadows 
before. 

Wade and I rode out together that 
day with the bushman, and met some 
Caffres, armed with shields and assagais, 
who told us they had seen a lion, and 
we were not long in finding his spoor, 
which we followed up for three or four 
miles, the Caffres accompanying us, 
when the animal broke cover. Our first 
view of him was on an open plain, par- 
tially environed by a thorn thicket, from 
which he had just emerged. For a few 
moments, after running forward, he halt- 
ed, and raising his massive face, eyed us 
with a fiery glance, simultaneously with 
which a troop of jackals beat a hasty re- 
treat from the same thicket across the 
plain to the left. Then, having appar- 
ently decided that prudence was the 
better part of valor, he turned round and 
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cantered off to the right, with his tail 
projecting and bent. Wade, calling upon 
me and the Caffres to follow, put spurs 
to his horse and started in hot pursuit, 
gaining upon the lion so fast that the 
latter suddenly came to a full stop by 
squatting on his haunches with his back 
towards us, a proceeding which placed 
Wade in great danger of galloping over 
him. Then springing to his feet, he 
turned about face and began to wag his 
tail rather ominously I thought, accom- 
panying the movement with a deep, loud 
growl, which put me in mind of the 
tones of an organ heard during the swing- 
ing of the censer. Towards myself in 
particular he cast a very inquisitive 
glance, and I had a suspicion that he 
was about selecting me as the most vul- 
nerable point of attack, and that if he 
really did so he would have in all proba- 
bility an easy victory, so far as I was con- 
cerned. In order the better to fortify 
myself, therefore, and in preference to 
trusting to the speed of my horse in the 
event of a charge, I cautiously dismount- 
ed near a tree, rifle in hand, and stood 
there ready to climb it whenever danger 
threatened. This strictly defensive mea- 
sure was attended with some little trepi- 
dation but complete success, all but the 
climbing, and the time for that had not 
yet come, as the lion, instead of charging 
me, was obliging enough to stretch his 
arms and lie down, meanwhile observing 
me with the interest of a naturalist 
watching the movements of something he 
wanted to catch. At asignal from Wade, 
who was dismounted on the other side 
of the lion and considerably nearer than 
myself, I and the bushman drew our 
rifles from their holsters and put the 
caps on. At this, the reputed monarch 
of the forest manifested symptoms of 
uneasiness and sat up like a poodle seen 
through a magnifying lens. Having ex- 
amined me again with a critical eye, as 
a painter might do a model, he cast a 
look behind, no doubt guided by a wise 
foresight which suggested the propriety 
of keeping open a line of retreat in case 
of a reverse — an example which I con- 
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sidered equal to three years’ instruction 
in military tactics at West-Point. The 
next instant, finding the field clear, he 
made a short run towards us, uttering 
long, deep, angry growls. Wade, lead- 
ing his horse, crossed over to our side 
at this juncture, and then, with a view 
of getting a broadside shot, we led the 
horses forward as if we intended to pass 
him, but the feint did not succeed, as the 
lion, with admirable sagacity, moved as 
we moved, so as to present his full front 
all the time. 

And now the critical moment and the 
lion approached together. He was with- 
in fifty yards and still advancing, like 
the invincible Hooker on his way to con- 
quer the rebellion, when we turned the 
horses’ heads away, and Wade, throwing 
his rifle to his shoulder, fired. There 
was a sharp crack, a puff of smoke, and 
a chorus of yells from the Caffres as the 
lion charged, and down I wentdike a man 
struck by a sledge-hammer, and one of 
the horses with me. Here was some- 
thing like a verification of my dream 
with a vengeance. That dygam was a 
prophecy. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SECOND, 
SIX MONTHS OF IT. 


To be knocked over by a lion, and 
then escape to tell the tale, is an event 
which occurs to very few, and one not 
likely to happen to a man twice in his life. 
Therefore I look back upon the closing 
incident of the last chapter with a feel- 
ing of pride, not unmixed, however, with 
a thrill of terror ; for not being an indi- 
vidual with an especial reverence for the 
ordinary and common-place in life, I take 
singular delight in doing any thing that 
may be considered extraordinary and 
that nobody else has done. It is there- 
fore probable that if I became a bishop, 
I should be more heterodox than Colen- 
so, and that if I were commander of the 
army of the Potomac, I should take Rich- 
mond, as so many of our newspapers and 
Generals have been threatening to do for 
the last two years without ever doing it. 
My familiarity with African lion-hunting 
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might serve me in making war upon the 
monster of secession, which I suppose is 
another name for the before-mentioned 
rebel-lion, of which Mr. Jeff Davis is the 
keeper. 

But to my story, as the epic poets 
say. When I found myself reeling under 
the tremendous shock inflicted by the 
lion, and recorded for the benefit of my- 
self and posterity, [felt strange. ‘ Strange 
if you did n’t,’ the reader may say. Just 
so; very strange indeed. I felt that kind 
of terror which a mouse may be sup- 
posed to feel on finding itself suddenly 
turned over by the paw of an unfriendly 
disposed cat — the normal feeling of cats, 
without exception, for mice in general. 

If Gerard, Gordon Cumming, or Bald- 
win had found themselves in a similar 
predicament, they would, of course, have 
loaded and fired while in the act of stag- 
gering, and thereby brought the enemy 
to the ground at the same moment that 
they regained their own equilibrium. 
But I was no such expert, and I had to 
trust to luck. 

I fe'l face downward and then rolled 
over amon® the horse’s legs, not knowing 
in my bewilderment whether I had been 


swallowed whole by the lion, as the’ 


whale swallowed Jonah, or Jonah the 
whale, (which was it?) or where on earth 
I was. Oh! for just forty seconds’ start, 
and a swift pair of heels would have car- 
ried me to the nearest tree, and no mon- 
key, long or short-tailed, would have as- 
cended it quicker. But there Ilay. I 
was of course on my way down the 
throat of the hungry beast. Here wasa 
perilous situation for a young man who 
had been just previously looking forward 
to the blissful state of matrimony in the 
State of New-York with the girl he had 
left behind. ; 

Chop —I thought I heard the lion 
taking his first bite. 

Crunch —I imagined my right arm 
had gone to pieces. 

This was while I was rolling over; 
the next instant, the horse that had fall- 
en with me rose and galloped off, and I 
recovered myself, and finding that I was 
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so far out of the lion’s jaws that I could 
see a tree, I made for it as fast as I could, 
yet the speed seemed to me unaccount- 
ably slow. But how cana man run when 
cowering under a lion’s eye? All his 
strength goes in trembling. At least 
such was my case. 

I succeeded, however, in reaching the 
tree, rifle in hand, and, when I regained 
breath and courage enough to look 
down, I saw the lion lying dead at the 
feet of my companion. 

‘You may come down,’ cried Wade; 
‘T have settled his hash;’ and I descend- 
ed like a very courageous man indeed, 
but feeling very weak about the knees, 

The Caffres, who had taken to flight, 
according to their usual custom, when 
the lion charged, were visible in the dis- 
tance, and two of the horses had disap- 
peared, but the third, my own gray, was 
limping within sight, while our bushman 
was squatted under a tree, evidently in 
great pain. On going up to him, I found 
that he had been knocked down at the 
same moment as myself, and severely 
bitten through the shoulder, the lion’s 
teeth having penetrated the shoulder- 
blade ; but the horse had suffered terri- 
ble laceration, the teeth and claws of the 
beast having laid the ribs bare and torn 
huge pieces off the flank, besides dis- 
abling the left fore-leg. 

‘How did you manage to succeed so 
well?’ Isaidto Wade. ‘That was a nar- 
row escape.’ 

‘Yes, the narrowest we'll ever have. 
But I’m fortunately pretty sure of my 
own shooting; so as soon as I saw the 
lion spring on the gray, I stood away 
from the horses and waited for the first 
clear shot, and then, after slaking his re- 
venge, as he trotted past me, I put my 
rifle to my shoulder, and gave him the 
second barrel, when, turning on his back 
and throwing out his neck and paws, he 
dropped his lower jaw, and with blood 
running from his mouth, he died.’ 

I soon found that I had not come off 
wholly unharmed, for my hands and 
right arm were torn and discolored, 
whether by the horse’s hoofs or the 
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lion’s paws I could not tell to a cer- 
tainty, but appearances favored the sup- 
position that both had a share in it. 
{he stock of my rifle, too, was very 
much scratched, and I was full of pains 
and aches. 

Having skinned the lion and caught 
the horses, we moved towards our camp- 
ing-ground, leaving the carcass to be de- 
voured by the vultures that were sweep- 
ing around it. We succeeded in lead- 
ing the poor gray as far as a stream of 
water, where we bathed his wounds; 
but he had become so weak through 
loss of blood, added to fright, that he 
could walk no further, and we were com- 
pelled to leave him there. On going in 
search of him the next day, we found 
nothing of him but his skeleton. The 
probability is that the lions had got hold 
of him during the night; but he may 
have died of his first wounds, and been 
devoured by jackals and vultures —the 
inevitable attendants upon the dead in 
the African wilderness. 

Grateful for my own escape, I, never- 
theless, subsequently returned thanks 
to the lions with bullets. And this is 
how it came to pass. ‘In for a penny, 
in for a pound,’ thought I. ‘ Although 
I’m a nervous man, and very much 
alarmed when knocked over by a lion, 
I may be tolerably brave when, rifle in 
hand, I spot my game at a respectful 
distance. Therefore, I'll go in for a 
hunter’s life in earnest, and become a 
second Gerard or any one else you please 
in that line, and seek the bubble reputa- 
tion at the lion’s mouth. And how easy 
it will be to add a touch of fiction to 
heighten the effect of my thrilling ad- 
ventures when I publish them. My 
fortune will be made at once. When 
I go to London I shall be dubbed 
F.R.G.S., and invited to read a paper 
before the Society, describing all that I 
saw and did, and the lions of London 
society will gather around me like those 
of the land of my exploits, and when I 
return to my beloved and New-York, the 
Geographical Society there will do like- 
wise, and I shall find myself famous.’ 
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Here was calculating conceit. I was 
sporting for fame and fortune as much 
as the genuine love of sport, But 
what matter? A charlatan is as good 
as a prince, so long as he eats olives 
with his fingers. While determining to 
outdo the celebrated Munchausen in the 
marvellousness of my adventures, (or at 
least the chronicle of them, which passes 
for the same thing,) I had yet regard 
for time, and I resolved to remain no 
longer in Africa than was necessary to 
accomplish my murderous purpose, for 
I was eager to reach Melbourne, and I 
had a due regard for the shortness of 
life, and a desire to cram as much into 
its little span as human effort would per- 
mit. 

For six months after this I remained 
with my companion, a prowler in the 
wilderness, and, in order to give my 
readers some idea of what befell me dur- 
ing this eventful period, I cannot do 
better than give a few brief extracts 
from my diary, which was generally 
written in blood or a decoction of coffee, 
tea, or black earth, with the sharpened 
end of a piece of reed, for I lost my pen- 
cil shortly after commencing it, and I 
was unprovided with pens and ink. 

The reader will at once perceive that 
these specimen incidents of every-day 
life in Africa are recorded with that be- 
coming modesty and utter freedom from 
exaggeration so eminently characteristic 
of African hunters and explorers. 

August 21st.—On going out this morn- 
ing I saw a bull-buffalo feeding; crawled 
through the grass towards him, and, 
when I came near enough for a shot, 
fired and wounded him, upon which the 
infuriated beast immediately charged. I 
took to my heels with surprising agility, 
but before I had run twenty yards I 
found myself caught up by the bull’s 
horns as if by a ‘cow-catcher,’ and toss- 
ed high into the air, but fortunately 
alighting in the branches of a tree, I 
clung there to the intense disgust of the 
buffalo, which manifested a strong in- 
clination to repeat the experiment, and 
remained on guard below for that pur- 
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pose till the next morning, when he 
obligingly died from the effects of his 
wound, and I descended from my perch, 
feeling rather the worse for my unaccus- 
tomed roost, and very much like a bird 
with his feathers ruffled. 

25th.—I had a terrible adventure with 
a bull-elephant yesterday. Chased him 
and fired, when he turned and stood at 
bay, and then charged trumpeting, with 
his ears up and spread out like a pair of 
Chinese fans. Put spurs to my horse, 
but found my way so impeded by tan- 
gled bushes, that before I could get clear 
the monster was within afew yards of me, 
when he made a terrific sweep with his 
trunk, which actually grazed the horse’s 
tail as he flew forward, and came so near 
my head that the rush of air created 
knocked my cap off. The elephant kept 
close at my heels for about a mile, and 
then reaching an opening country I left 
him considerably behind, upon which 
he gave up the pursuit and turned. 
Pulling up by a circular run, I followed 
his example, and was soon near enough 
to give him a shot, which made him 
turn again, and charge with a blast of his 
trumpet at his best pace; but be had 
no chance of overtaking me, so he re- 
sumed his retreat, and I went after him, 
firing as before. It was not till he had 
charged five times, twice coming within 
an ace of me, that I fired the last shot 
which brought him to the ground. Then 
I went up to him and found tears trick- 
ling from his eyes, and darting at mea 
very reproachful glance, he expired. 

28th.—I was suddenly disturbed 
in the night-time, by the bushman 
Jack, who told me, in the greatest 
state of alarm, that one of the horses 
had been attacked by lions. Instantly 
T seized my double rifle, and went out; 
saw, through the moon-light, six lions 
growling over the carcass, not twenty 
yards off; fired into the midst of them, 
but as they took no notice, fired again, 
when they retired slowly, roaring fierce- 
ly. Fo'lowed them up, firing at inter- 
vals. Found myself almost surround- 
ed by a pack of tigers and wolves, which 
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were making the air wildly melodious 
with their howling cries ; took the pre- 
caution of climbing the nearest tree, 
where I remained till day-break, when 
the lions, having completed their meal, 
beat a retreat. Descended the tree, and 
found two of the lions dead on the field. 
September 10th.—Since my last entry 
I have shot sixteen elephants, twelve 
lions, four lionesses, three rhinoccroses, 
seven hippopotami, eighteen springboks, 
besides two hundred head of smaller game. 
12th.—Had nothing to eat to-day, but 
a piece of a broiled snake that I shot, 
after it had flung itself at me with a 
fearful hiss. The Massoras — one fifth 
clothed in greasy tattered skins, and the 
rest naked — cooked it, all but the head, 
which they threw away, by cutting it 
into pieces and broiling. This, with a 
drink of water out of a skin-quagga, 
carried by the natives, could hardly be 
called luxurious fare. 
13th.—Shot an elephant, and dined 
off him in the form of broiled steaks. 
Loaded the dogs with meat, by cutting 
off huge lumps of flesh, and making 
holes in them, so as to slip their heads 
through. In this way they can carry 
enough food to last them for days. They 
presented a very comical appearance, 
with these novel necklaces on. 
15th.—-Wade and I were overtaken by 
a bush-fire, driven before a strong wind. 
We were nearly blinded by smoke, and 
soon found tongues of red flame licking 
the ground about us; while the crash 
of falling trees, and the roar of the con- 
flagration, filled the air. We succeeded, 
by hard running, in getting a short dis- 
tance ahead of it, when we halted, and 
set fire to the grass and brushwood in 
several places ; and then lay down, while 
the on-coming flames curled around us, 
within a few yards, and then passed 
away. I thought I had entirely escaped 
injury, till my companion, on rising, 
burst into a peal of laughter on seeing 
that I had only one whisker left, the 
fire having carried the other away. 
16th.—Shaved off the odd whisker, 
for the sake of uniformity. 
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23d.—I went out duck-shooting, and 
fell in with an alligator in the middle of 
a stream. He pursued me very rapidly, 
creating, meanwhile, great commotion in 
the water; and I had hardly regained 
the bank, when I felt a terrible tug at 
my shooting-jacket, which fortunately 
parted company, and disappointed the 
alligator of a choice meal. I sprang 
out of the water the next instant, and, 
looking round, saw the mouth of the 
monster open to receive me. 

24th.—Dreamed last night that I had 
been swa!lowed by an alligator, and that 
my spirit forthwith passed into a goril- 
la. Awcke in a fright, and told Wade, 
who laughed at me, and went to sleep 
again. 

26th.—Came suddenly upon a large 
bull-elephant, standing in a meditative 
attitude in a copse. Fired, and lamed 
him in the shoulder; upon which he 
limped away, with tears in his eyes, 
that seemed to say: ‘ Only to think that 
I should have come to this.’ Felt sorry 
for him, but could n’t help firing again. 
Hit him on the forehead, when he put 
the end of his trunk to the wounded 
spot, sorrowfully, as a child would do 
its finger. Hit him near the same place 
with another bullet, when he began to 
rub his forehead gently with the point 
of his trunk, as if suffering from a head- 
ache. Sympathized with him in his 
sufferings, but fired again notwithstand- 
ing ; when, with his eyes fixed upon me 
reproachfully, his frame quivered con- 
vulsively, and, falling on his side, he ex- 
pired. 

October 2d.—W ade and I, finding our- 
selves nearly out of bullets, set to work 
melting a couple of candlesticks, an old 
saucepan, a poker and a cork-screw, to 
supply our pressing needs in this respect, 

4th.—Miss the poker and the sauce- 
pan sadly. Was surprised by a buffa- 
lo, which charged furiously, and only 
escaped by dodging him adroitly, and 
catching hold of his tail. This strata- 
gem on my part completely disconcert- 
ed him, and he whirled round like a top, 
till we both staggered with dizziness. 
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Then he set off at a tearing pace across 
the country, like a dog with a kettle 
tied to his tail, and at last succeeded in 
working himself into a terrible fright. 
I let go as he leapt over a water-course, 
and the next moment found myself 
floundering at the bottom of a creek, 
with an alligator sailing towards me at 
full speed. 

6th.—Spent the day wading and shoot- 
ing in the Maputa river; was charged 
by several hippopotami, one of which in 
particular caught me by the shirt-collar, 
and pulled me under water. As she 
held on tight with her teeth, I slipped 
my shirt off, and swam for life; and re- 
gaining the bank, laughed defiance in 
her face. Hereupon she displayed her 
chagrin by munching and swallowing 
the garment I had left with her, at the 
same time looking at me maliciously, as 
much as to say: ‘This is how I’d like 
to serve you, my boy.’ Aggravated by 
this menace, I fired two shots, and kill- 
ed her; upon which the Caffres pulled 
her ladyship up high and dry on the 
beach, and then rushed at the car- 
cass with knives, assegais, and other 
instruments, and cut her to pieces 
with half-frantic energy, tossing lumps 
of the flesh to their fellows in the back- 
ground, like a shower of paving-stones. 
Secured the tongue for myself, and had 
a part of it cooked for dinner, and the 
rest pickled. 

10th.—Sighted a troop of elephants, 
covering the summit of a large hill. 
They tossed their trunks —the equiva- 
lent of turning up their noses — on see- 
ing me, and retreated, raising a tremen- 
dous dust as they went. I followed 
through the cloud, and, when they slack- 
ened their pace to that majestic walk 
which makes the elephant the most dig- 
fied of animals, I singled out the largest, 
and firing, invited him to charge, which 
he dii with promptitude, and an agility 
I had hardly calculated upon ; for before 
I could get out ofthe way, he was down 
upon me, and both horse and rider were 
caught up by his trunk, and flung in 
the air. Fortunately, however, my good 
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steed alighted on his legs, and took to 
his heels with prudent alacrity; and I 
came down, cross-legged, on the tail-end 
of the ‘elephant’s back, and with my 
rifle still in hand. I had only to fire 
under his ear to bring him to his knees, 
and see him roll over just as I dismount- 
ed. In this position, he began to throw 
up dust with the point of his trunk, 
savagely. Reloading, and peppering him 
till he died, I secured the finest pair of 
tusks that I had yet included among my 
trophies. 

(Diary from this date, to the end of 
December, omitted.) 





I have no idea of the date or what 
day of the week it is. We are now in 
the gorilla country, and Wade is just re- 
covering from the effects of a squeeze 
from a gorilla that caught him by the 
hair, as we were passing through a dark 
wood, and pulled him up into a tree, 
where he would doubtless have killed 
him, but for a shot from me, which 
brought the two to the ground together. 
But the shot was not fatal, and the for- 
est immediately resounded with the go- 
rilla’s dreadful roar, tearing through the 
air for miles like thunder ; and, raising 
himself on his short hind-legs, he began 
to beat his breast furiously with his 
huge paws, and advanced a few steps 
towards me. Wade, having succeeded 
in scrambling off, was groaning in the 
back-ground. The thundering roar and 
the drum-like beat of the breast contin- 
ued, and the gorilla waddled a few steps 
nearer, foaming with rage, and swinging 
his muscular arms. In appearance he 
was something between a man and a 
bear, with a large stomach and a round 
head, the latter attached to a huge, awk- 
ward body, six feet high, by no percep- 
tible neck. He had a low forehead, with 
a tuft of short hair on it, deep-set gray 
eyes, a dark moustache and side-whis- 
kers, thin, sharply-cut lips, and features 
wrinkled and drawn up, so as to reveal 
a formidable set of long-pointed teeth. 
His round head, his short hair, bis flash- 
ing eyes, and the villainous expression 








the World. [July, 
of his countenance, added to the motion 
of the arms, made him a capital carica- 
ture of a prize-fighter; and, laying my 
rifle against a tree, I assumed the aiti- 
tude pugilistic, and mocked his move. 
ments. This evidently exasperated him 
more, and, when stepping briskly for- 
ward, I gave him a full right-handed 
blow on the nose, and then stepped back, 
just in time to avoid a skilfully-directed 
return blow, which would have been 
fatal, with his left, there were no 
bounds to his fury. He stamped, and 
tore, and ran at me, and, opening his 
powerful jaws, showed his teeth grimly, 
and resumed his sparring action with 
renewed energy. I gave him one more 
blow, this time over the left eye, which 
sent him reeling backward, and then, 
seizing my rifle, I awaited his oncoming. 
He was within two feet of me, and pre- 
paring to strike, when I fired steadily 
into his right eye, and, with a heavy 
groan, he fell dead at my feet. And so 
I saved my life. 





We have been hunting gorillas for 
several days past, and yesterday shot a 
female, and captured her young one 
alive. The latter cried like a child, 
mocked me in impatient rage, and re- 
fused to be comforted. On my return 
to the village, I was surprised to see one 
of the women take it into her arms, and 
suckle it, and to witness the almost ma- 
ternal affection with which she appeared 
to regard it? 





Have been living on elephant and go- 
rilla meat for a week, with the addition 
of palm-wine. Mebenee, the king of 
the Mebondemo tribe, has furnished me 
with sixteen wives, all of whom I have 
respectfully declined, the result of which 
is, that I am considered to be any thing 
but a ladies’ man, and the ladies, I am 
told, are determined to be revenged 
upon me. 





There was a full-dress ball here last 
night, or rather an undress ball. The la- 
dies and gentlemen wore nothing but 
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oil-skin, that is to say, they had their 
skins oiled. 


I had a narrow escape from a gorilla 
yesterday. He appeared suddenly be- 
fore me, twitching the skin of his fore- 
head, beating his drum-like breast, and 
rolling thunder from his chest, after the 
manner of gorillas in general; and be- 
fore I had time to fire, but just as I was 
on the point of taking aim, he seized 
the rifle by the barrel, and wrested it 
from me in a moment; and, throwing 
it to his own shoulder, fired straight at 
my head, thus displaying a power of 
imitation which was really wonderful, 
for in all probability he had never fired 
a gun before, although perhaps he had 
heard firing. Fortunately the bullet 
passed through the side of my hat, just 
grazing my skull, and the gorilla, not 
understanding that there was a second 
barrel, overlooked it, and pursued me a 
few paces, but I outran him. Here he 
stopped, and began to examine the wea- 
pon, and, placing the muzzle to his 
breast, he tried the experiment of pull- 
ing both triggers, and, to his great grief 
and surprise, succeeded in lodging the 
contents of the loaded barrel in his sto- 
mach, whereupon he twisted the barrel 
like a piece of wire, and broke the stock 
like a biscuit in his anger, after which 
he uttered a diabolical roar, and seeing 
me grinning at him through an opening 
in the wood, waddled towards me at full 
speed, but staggered and expired on the 
the way. 

I shall inflict upon my readers no 
more extracts from the diary I kept un- 
der circumstances of such difficulty and 
peril, as the whole will shortly be pub- 
lished in London and New-York, in a 
volume distinct from the present work, 
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embellished with maps and illustrations, 
and issued under the patronage of all 
the geographical societies of Europe and 
America, which, I may anticipate mat- 
ters by saying, have unanimously borne 
testimony to the fidelity of my descrip- 
tions, and the perfect accuracy of every 
thing I have said. (!? ) 

Having spent more than five months 
in the wilds of Africa, I told Wade that 
I must leave him, for there was probably 
a letter awaiting me at Melbourne, and 
I prized the possession of that letter 
more than all the elephants’ tusks and 
lions’ skins on the continent. 

‘Well, if you must go,’ he replied, 
‘I don’t know but what I’ll accom- 
pany you. At any rate, I want to get 
back to the Cape. I’m getting a little 
tired of being squeezed by gorillas, 
scratched by lions, tossed by buffaloes, 
bitten by snakes, and crushed by ele- 
phants ; I want a change of diet, too, 
one wearies of snake, and monkey, and 
hippopotami, and elephant, and gorilla, 
eternally at breakfast, dinner, and sup- 
per, and longs for nectar and ambrosia ; 
I can imagine a man relishing a glass of 
red ink and a fish-hook after such fare 
as we’ve had.’ 

So we commenced our journey back 
to Cape Town together, hunting by the 
way, and securing ney trophies every 
day. Of these we had ten bullock wag- 
on-loads when we arrived, tanned and 
ragged, at our destination ; besides sey- 
eral tons that we had forwarded before 
travelling to the gorilla country. 

These we sold in parcels to merchants 
of the place, and the result was, that af- 
ter the payment of all expenses, Wade’s 
share of the spoils amounted to twelve 
hundred pounds, and mine to a little 
over one thousand. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 











Paris ry America. By Dr. René LEFesvre, 
(Epvovarp Lasovutaye.) Translated by 
Mary L. Boorn. New-York: Charles 
Scribner, Publisher. 


Tuts is an imaginary description of 
life in the United States, supposed to 
have been written under the influence 
of a spiritual pill; or, in other words, a 
pill administered by a spiritualist to the 
author, which sent him to sleep, and to 
America, in a dream, at the same time. 
We may premise our observations, by 
saying, that the author has never been 
in this country; but he has succeeded in 
giving a grotesque caricature of men and 
things here, sufficiently life-like, on the 
whole, to be amusing, although there is 
an obvious lack of local knowledge and 
coloring ; and he occasionally, as a mat- 
ter of course, becomes absurd. The 
book is more interesting as a burlesque 
than as a sketch or satire. His argu- 
ments upon political and religious mat- 
ters are more funny than edifying, but 
those relating to society have the merit 
of being based upon fact, albeit the sali- 
ent points hit off are exaggerated. 

Here is a description of some of his 
first morning’s experiences in Paris, 
(United States : ) 


‘Wutce Sampo fatigued himself with sleep- 
ing, and my wife and Marrna laid the table 
and served breakfast, I set about reading the 
‘Paris Telegraph,’ an enormous cheap jour- 
nal, which bore as its motto, ‘The world is 
governed too much.’ The coarse tone of 
this sheet displeased me. Thank Gop! we 
are given a better education. We are not 
suffered to acquire the odious habit of call- 
ing a cat a cat, and Rollet a rascal. Who 
would believe, for instance, that the Paris 
Telegraph dared brand with the name of 
robber, and even of assassin, an honest mil- 
lionaire who, by a mistake excusable without 
doubt, had furnished to the Northern army 
sixty thousand pairs of shoes, with paste- 
board soles, which had ill resisted the damp- 
ness of the camps? Do business in a country 
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where so little respect is paid to great spe- 
culations ! 

‘All the journal was in this deplorable tone, 
Nothing escaped the invectives of this mis- 
erable gazetteer. Such a law was abomi- 
nable, because it encroached on the free ac- 
tion of the citizens; such a magistrate was 
a JEFFRIES or LAUBARDEMONT, because he set 
an innocent suare for the knave who was 
confided to justice; such a mayor was an 
ignoramus or a VERRES, because he granted 
to right-minded stockholders a monopoly ad- 
vantageous to all, as monopolies always are. 
Must one take the trouble to govern men, 
daily to encounter such abuse? ‘ Wretched 
pamphleteer!’ I exclaimed, ‘if thou hadst 
the honor of living among the most amiable 
and enlightened people on earth, thou wouldst 
know from thy birth that, to criticise the law, 
the judge, or the office-holder, is a crime of 
social treason! The first dogma of a civil- 
ized people is the infallibility of authority. 
Accursed be the inventor of the newspaper, 
and, above all, of the cheap, free, newspa- 
per! The press is like gas —a light which 
burns your eyes, and poisons you at the 
same time.’ 

‘* Why do we not breakfast?’ asked I of 
my wife abruptly, to shake off unpleasant 
thoughts. ‘ Where are the children?’ Why 
do they not come down?’ 

‘*They have gone out, my dear, but will 
soon return. Henry is to make his first 
speech this evening before the Academy of 
Young Readers; he wished to try his voice 
in the hall before speaking in public.’ 

**And on what subject will our Cicero of 
sixteen declaim ? ’ 

‘* Here is the rough draught of his speech,’ 
said JENNY, handing me with a mother’s pride 
a paper full of words underlined, interjec- 
tions, pauses, and exclamations. 

‘The title, written in large characters, ap- 
peared to me more respectable than clear : 


** On the Moral Education of Women, 
considered as the Instructresses of the Hu- 
man Race.’ 


** Hang thyself, Cherubim !’ exclaimed I, 
‘the world will end by dint of virtue! At 
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sixteen, if we thought of any thing, it was 
not certainly, like my son, of the moral , 

‘«My dear,’ said Jenny. Her tone stop- 
ped me short, and so opportunely that I bit 
off the word in the middle, and blushed in 
spite of myself. 

‘*My dear,’ continued my wife, who did 
not perceive my confusion, ‘I think that a 
change is about to take place in Henry’s con- 
dition. He repeats to me every day that he 
wishes to choose an occupation, that he has 
too long been a burden on us, that the gov- 
ernor must be tired of it P 

‘* Who is the governor?’ 

‘* You know, it is the familiar name which 
our children give their father; in short, 
Henry wishes to choose a profession.’ 

‘* Patience, Mrs. Smirn, we have time 
enough; this is my care.’ 

‘*My dear,’ resumed Jenny, ‘our son is 
already sixteen; all his comrades have a 
profession; he must make his way in life. 
Talk with him about it; no one can guide 
him better than you.’ 

‘I began to pace up and down the room, 
while my wife looked out of the window to 
see whether our children were coming. 

‘*Q my son!’ thought I, ‘it is my bu- 
siness to settle thee in life. I have long 
since arranged every thing for thy success. 
It was not in vain that, sixteen years ago, I 
chose for thy god-father my friend RreGet- 
MAN, then sub-chief, now Chief of Bureau 
in the Ministry of the Finances, Section of 
Customs. Yes, my son, already, without 
knowing it, thou art candidate in aspiration 
to the supernumerary force of the Ministry 
of the Finances. In two years thou wilt be 
bachelor; in three years, if thou passest suc- 
cessfully three or four competitions, tu Mar- 
cellus eris. I see thee already, at thirty-five, 
sub-chief, with a salary of twenty-four hun- 
dred francs, and decorated like thy god-fa- 
ther; I see thee, like thy model, gentle, 
humble, polite, and complaisant towards thy 
superiors ; severe, rigid, and majestic to- 
wards thy inferiors; and rising, step by step, 
to the direction of the corps, I see thee be- 
come the hope and terror of ten thousand 
green coats. What fortune, and what a fu- 
ture !’ 

‘<'There is Henry,’ cried my wife from the 
window. ‘ He is talking with Mr. Green; I 
am sure that he is asking him for good ad- 
vice, better perhaps than this.’ 

‘*What do you say, my dear? GREEN, 
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the grocer! What need has my son to talk 
with such obscure people ?’ 

** Obscure people!’ returned my wife, 
with an air of surprise. ‘Mr. Green is an 
honest man, a good Christian, universally re- 
spected. He is worth three hundred thou- 
sand dollars, and makes the best use of the 
fortune, which he owes to labor.’ 

**Well, well!’ exclaimed I. ‘ Happy 
country, where grocers are millionaires, and 
give counsel like lawyers, if not places like 
ministers! Let my son then solicit His Ex- 
cellency, the Lord of Prunes and Molasses. 
But call Susan; I presume that she expects 
nothing from the Honorable Mr. Green.’ 

**Susan is at her lesson in hygiene and 
anatomy.’ 

‘*Anatomy! Good Gop! 
at nineteen learning anatomy ! 
secting, perhaps ?’ 

‘* What is the matter with you, my dear?’ 
returned my wife, with a calmness which 
brought me back to realities. ‘Susan will 
some day have children. Do you wish her 
to bring them up, and attend to them blind- 
ly, without knowing any thiig of their con- 
stitution? Have you not said a hundred 
times in her presence that the study of the 
human body is a necessary part of a good 
education ?’ 

**And who is the physician to whose pru- 
dence is confided the care of teaching young 
girls anatomy ?’ 

‘*TIt is Mrs. Hope, one of our medical 
celebrities.’ 

** Women physicians ! 
art thou?’ ... 

‘* Who accompanied Susan to this lesson 
in anatomy?’ 

‘* No one.’ 

‘* What! no one? At nineteen, and as 
beautiful as an angel, my daughter is run- 
ning about the streets alone, without a chap- 
eron ?’ 

‘* Why should she do differently from her 
companions? What danger does she run? 
Do you imagine that there is a man criminal 
enough or mad enough in America to be 
wanting in the respect which he owes to 
youth and innocence? Fathers, mothers, 
husbands, sons, every hand would be raised 
to strike down the wretch — but such an in- 
dignity has never been seen in this noble 
country. [These infamies and vices we leave 
to the Old World. ] 

‘+ Besides,’ added my wife, with her sweet 
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smile, ‘I think that Susan is well protected. 
Aurrep, Mr. Rosr’s youngest son, has re- 
turned from the East-Indies, I saw him walk- 
ing yesterday with his father and eight broth- 
ers. I cannoty get it out of my head that 
Susan and he have been engaged for a long 
time.’ aie 

‘* Engaged ! my daughter in love with the 
ninth son of an apothecary! And her moth- 
er coolly announces to me a piece of news 
of this kind!’ 

‘Why should she not marry the one she 
loves?’ answered Jenny, fixing her beauti- 
ful blue eyes on me. ‘My dear, is it not 
what I did? am I sorry for it? do you re- 
gret it?’ 

‘*«But what profession, what fortune has 
this young man ?’ 

‘* Be easy, my dear; ALFRED is a worthy 
man; he will not marry Susan until he has 
a position to offer her. 
years, if need be.’ 

‘*And the dowry, Mrs. Smirn, have you 
thought of the dowry? Do you know what 
this young gallant wants, do you know what 
we can do, and what part of our little prop- 
erty we must sacrifice ?’ 

‘*T do not understand you, DanreL. Are 
we selling our child? Must we bribe a young 
man, a lover, to decide to accept for a com- 
panion a charming girl, the sight of whom 
rejoices the eyes, and who is as good as 
she is beautiful? Where did you get these 
strange ideas, which I hear for the first time?’ 

‘*No dowry!’ I exclaimed, ‘in a country 
where, from morning to night, all are kneel- 
ing before the dollar !’ 

‘<TIn America, my dear, people love, they 
marry because they love, and they are hap- 
py all their lives in repeating to each other 
that they have chosen each other through 
love. Each one brings his heart as a dowry, 
and I hope that in a free, young, generous 
nation like ours, we shall never know any 
other dowry than this.’ 

‘*‘No dowry!’ thought I, ‘no dowry! 
Harragon was in the right; this changes 
matters greatly. Marriage is no longer a 
business. Rich or poor, the bride is sure of 
being loved; the father, who tremblingly 
gives away his daughter, does not fear at 
least that he is yielding her to some unwor- 
thy speculator. No dowry! Barbarous peo- 
ple have sometimes, without knowing it, in- 
stincts of delicacy which would do honor to 
our civilization,’ 
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** Here is Scsan,’ cried my wife, who had 
resumed her post of observation. 
is with her; I guessed it.’ 

‘I ran to the door. My daughter, my dear 
Susan — she was more beautiful than ever ! 
Her luxuriant, fair hair, falling in ringlets 
on her shoulders, her smiling glance, her 
confident air, her self-possessed bearing gave 
her anew charm. It was the innocence of 
the child, and the grace of the woman. She 
flung herself on my neck like a mad-cap, I 
pressed her to my heart with transport, and 
carried her in my arms to the dining-room. 

‘There only I perceived that Susan had 
not entered the house alone. He was by 
her side, the monster who came to snatch 
from me my happiness and joy; Susan took 
him by the hand, and presented him to me 
in the most natural manner imaginable. 

‘*Mr, ALrrep Ross, dear papa, don't 
you recognize him?’ 

‘I recognized him only too well; he was 
charming, the wretch! I sighed, and shook 
hands with this future son-in-law, who was 
pleased to do me the honor to choose me as 
father-in-law without taking the trouble to 
consult me on the subject. No dowry ! this 
was sufficient for him to think that he had a 
right to marry the woman he loved. Talk 
of propriety to brutes who always go straight 
ahead ! ’ 


‘ALFRED 


The translation is spirited, and those 
who want to see us as others see us, 
will not regret an hour spent in the pe- 
rusal of this last work of Epovarp La- 
BOULAYE. 


Tue Story or my Career. By Hernricu 
Srerrens. Translated by W. L. Gace. 
Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 


Tus is the story of the life of the gen- 
tleman above mentioned while a student 
at Freiberg and Berlin, and includes per- 
sonal reminiscences of GorTHe, ScuILLeR, 
ScHELLING, ScHLEIERMACHER, Ficutr, 
Novauts, Scuiecer, Neanper, and 
others. The original work, we are in- 
formed, was published at Breslau, in ten 
volumes, covering four thousand pages, 
and was written with all the garrulous- 
ness of old age. The labor of condensa- 
tion must have been considerable, for the 
volume before us includes just 284 pages. 
As an autobiography it is, even in its 
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present form, very dull reading: the 
student of German literature, however, 
will find many allusions in it to refesh 
his memory, but we have met with little 
that is new or that is not more elaborate- 
ly treated elsewhere. The book derives 
its chief interest from its personal remi- 
niscences, for we find little worthy of 
mention about the writer, except his ex- 
treme egotism. 


Harrer’s Picrorta, History oF THE War. 

Nos. 3 and 4. 

Messrs. Harper and Brothers are 
certainly carrying away the palm as 
publishers of cheap literature, for the 
quantity of engravings and text included 
in each of the numbers of their popular 
history is something we have not hither- 
to had for twenty-five cents, and, con- 
sidering the high price of paper and 
printing materials, it is, to use a stereo- 
typed phrase, a marvel of cheap litera- 
ture. 


A TREATISE ON THE Human Hater AND ITs 
Diseases. By Beta C. Perry. New- 
Bedford : Charles Taber and Co. 


Tuts volume describes capillary dis- 
eases and their remedies, according to a 
new system of treatment, and those 
wishing information on the subject may 
consult it with profit. 


A Novel. New-York: Har- 


Sr. OLAve’s. 
per and Brothers, Publishers. 


Tus volume, in paper covers, is No, 
231 of the well-known library of select 
novels published by this house. 

It is one of those quiet, unpretending 
descriptions of life in a quaint old cathe- 
dral-town, that come to us so often from 
English novel-writers, and are almost 
certain to be entertaining and worth 
reading. Published anonymously, and 
without any such unusual merit as would 
lead one to be much disappointed if the 
author's name were never disclosed, it 
has still enough of plot and unexpected 
event to sustain its interest throughout 
and to keep the reader in a pleasant 
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state of expectancy until the very rea- 
sonable and, of course, quite satisfactory 
denouement is reached. 


A History or tHe INTELLECTUAL Drve.op- 
MENT OF Evrore. By Jonny WIttiam 
Draper, M.D. Harper and Brothers, 
Publishers. 


Tue present work is evidently the re- 
sult of mature thought and laborious in- 
vestigation, and it deals with its subject 
in a comprehensive and scholarly man- 
ner, while, at the same time, it has the 
merit of an attractive style. To merely 
enumerate the chief points on which we 
have more or less elaborate disquisitions 
would be to fill more space than we have 
at our disposal ; and some idea may be 
formed of its scope when we say, that 
the author traces the progress of the in- 
dividual man, government, and society, 
through all history, besides concluding 
with a long chapter on the future of 
Europe. He first treats of the govern- 
ment of nature by law, in which he re- 
views the intellectual history of Europe, 
and particularly the five characteristic 
ages of Greece; then he explains the 
topography and ethnology of Europe, 
and afterwards ventures into a digression 
on Hindu theology, and Egyptian civili- 
zation. The philosophemes of the Greek 
Age of Inquiry are discussed, as also 
the Greek ages of Faith, Reason, and 
Intellectual Decrepitude ; the history 
and philosophical influences of Rome ; 
the European ages of Inquiry and Faith; 
the premature end of the age of Faith 
in the East ; the age of Faith in the 
West; and the European age of Reason. 
The erudition displayed in the treatment 
of these fertile topics is very great, and 
both the student and the general reader 
may find much to interest as well as in- 
struct in the author’s fluent dissertations. 
The book is furnished with a complete 
index, which is a merit that adds to its 
claims as a work of reference, and a fea- 
ture to which sufficient attention is not 
generally paid, even where an index is 
most needful. 
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Tur Farry Boox. The Best Popular Fairy 
Stories, selected and rendered anew. By 
the Author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman,’ 
ete., etc. Harper and Brothers, Pub- 
lishers. 


Tue name of the authoress of ‘ John 
Halifax,’ attached to any book, is enough 
to insure it a warm welcome; and the 
children who already know her through 
the ‘Child’s Book in Prose and Verse,’ 
will be glad enough to find that her 
graceful pen has given them new and 
correct versions of all the dear old fairy- 
tales, like ‘ Cinderella,’ and ‘Jack the 
Giant-Killer.’ 

If there is any thing in the world that 
children love, it is these same fairy-sto- 
ries ; their longing for them, and delight 
in them, seem almost instinctive, and 
although it is somewhat doubtful if 
their effect is altogether good —if the 
erowing mind must be fed occasionally 
with such food, surely no one is better 
fitted to prepare the repast than Miss 
Mvtock. 

The title-page of the work before us 
is a full description of its contents; it 
is simply a new collection of those pop- 
ular stories, which are everywhere fami- 
liar, told in that simple, concise, and en- 
gaging manner, which children most 
admire; published in a convenient and 
attractive form, and will make a valua- 
ble addition to every juvenile library. 
We use the word valuable advisedly — 
for disputes often arise in the nursery, 
about some incident in these stories, of 
which two or more youthful metaphysi- 
cians have different versions, and in such 


cases ‘The Fairy Book’ will be most 
valuable as a standard book of refer- 
ence. 


Tue Actress In Hicu Lire: an Episode of 


Winter Quarters. John Bradburn, Pub- 
lisher. 


Tuts novel has a fatal fault. It is not 
amusing. The scene lies chiefly in Por- 


tugal, in the year 1812, and the charac- 
ters are chiefly British officers, and their 
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female relatives, one of whom, Lady M.- 
BEL STEWART, daughter of Lord Srraru- 
ERN, fresh from Scotland, is the hero- 
ine; while a certain L’Isix, a Spaniard, 
figures as the hero. The book is de- 
pendent for its interest on the love- 
making of those described, and the jeal- 
ousies which arise. But the interest 


so aroused was in our case very slight 
indeed. 


IncIDENTS IN My Lire. By D. D. Howr, 


with an Introduction by Judge Edmonds, 
Carleton, Publisher. 


THERE is just now, owing to various 
reasons, a spiritual revival among us, 
and the public, we doubt not, will turn 
with interest to Mr. Home’s book, to 
learn the incidents of his life. It is full 
of miraculous instances, of course, and 
more exciting than the ordinary run of 
ghost-stories. We would quote the in- 
troduction, giving our readers the bene- 
fit of some wonderful incidents which 
transpired to Judge Epmonps, but for its 
length. Those, however, who are curi- 
ous on the subject, and want to feast 
upon the marvellous, will find enough to 
repay them for perusal in this autobio- 
graphy of a medium. 


NEW MUSIC. 


We have received from Mr. Horace 
Waters, New-York, ‘There are Plenty 
of Fish in the.Sea,’ and ‘When this 
Dreadful War is Ended;’ Nos. 14 and 
15 of Fosrer’s popular melodies; ‘1’d 
Dream for Evermore,’ song and chorus, 
words and music by T. Brienam Bisu- 
op; and ‘All Quiet along the Potomac,’ 
‘The Dying Volunteer,’ and ‘Our Com- 
rade’s Grave;’ Nos. 1, 2, and 8 of a 
collection of songs and quartettes suit- 
able to the times, by J. Dayton. Also, 
‘Sweet Evelina,’ and ‘They Worked me 
all the Day;’ Nos. 1 and 8 of ‘ Morn- 
ing Dreams,’ a collection of popular 
songs, with variations for the piano- 
forte, by Mrs. Parkuursrt. 













Apams : Agnes and the Little Key ; or, Bereav- 
ed Parents Instructed and Comforted. By 
her Father, Nehemiah Adams, D.D. 1.00. 


Brace: The Races of the Old World: a 
Manual of Ethnology. By Charles L. 
Brace. 2.00. 


Brooks: German Lyric Poetry: a Collection 
of Songs and Ballads. Translated from the 
best German Lyric Poets, with Notes. By 
Charles F. Brooks. 1.25. 


Botrincn: Age of Chivalry}; or, Legends of 
King Arthur, By Thomas Bulfinch. 2.50, 

Catvert: The Gentleman. By George H. 
Calvert. 75. 


Cummine: Moses Right and Bishop Colenso 
Wrong: being Popular Lectures on the 
Pentateuch. By the Rev. John Cum- 
ming. 1.00. 


Draper: The History of the Intellectual De- 
velopment of Europe. By John William 
Draper, M.D., LL.D. 3.50. 


Futter: Good Thoughts in Bad Times, and 
other Papers. By Thomas Fuller, D.D., 
New edition. 1.50. 

Gorpon: ‘ Christopher North,’ a Memoir of 
John Wilson, late Professor of Moral Phi- 
losophy in the University of Edinburgh. 
Compiled by his Daughter, Mrs. Gordon, 
from Family Papers and other Sources, 
with an Introduction by R. Shelton Mae- 
kenzie, D.C.L. 2.00. 

Hammonp: The Army Chaplain’s Manual : 
Designed as a Help to Chaplains. By Rev. 
J. Pinckney Hammond, M.A., Chaplain 
U.S. Army. 1.25. 


Hiecrxson: Out-Door Papers. By Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson. 1.25, 


Hotmes: Marian Grey; or, the Heiress of 
Redstone Hall. By Mrs. Mary J. Holmes. 
1.25. 

Howirr: The History of the Supernatural in 
all Ages and Nations, and in all Churches, 
Christian and Pagan, demonstrating a Uni- 
versal Faith. By William Howitt, 2 vol- 
umes. 3.00. 

Huxiey: Evidence as to Man’s Place in Na- 
ture. By Thomas H. Huxley, F.R.S. 1.25. 


Irvine: The Life and Letters of Washington 
Irving. By his Nephew, Pierre M. Irving. 
Vol. IL. 1.75. 





A List of New Books. 


A LIST OF NEW 


Prepared by WALTER Low, 











BOOKS. 


LEFEBVRE: Paris in America. By Dr. René 
Lefebvre, Member of the Tarleton Club, of 
Coventry, F.R.F.S., M.A., D.D., ete., (Ed- 
ouard Laboulaye.) Translated by Mary L. 
Booth. 1.25. 

Leste: Up the Ladder; or, Stirring and 
Thriving. By Mrs. Madeline Leslie. 75. 


The Two Homes; or, Earning and Spending. 
By Mrs. Madeline Leslie. 75. 


Massett: ‘ Drifting About;’ or, What Jeems 
Pipes of Pipesville Saw and Did: an Au- 
tobiography. By Stephen C. Massett. 1.25. 

McInrosa: Two Pictures; or, What we 
Think of Ourselves, and What the World 
Thinks of us. By M. J. McIntosh. 1.50. 


Moore: The Rebellion Record: a Diary of 
American Events, with Documents, Narra- 
tives, Illustrative Incidents, Poetry, etc. 
4.25 


av. 
Moran: Money. By Charles Moran. 1.25. 


Mvtock: The Fairy Book. The best popu- 
lar stories, selected and rendered anew, by 
the Author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman,’ 
etc. 1.00. 


Patmore: The Children’s Garland, from the 
best Poets, selected and arranged by Cov- 
entry Patmore. 1.25. 

Sara: The Strange Adventures of Captain 
Dangerous: a Narrative in Plain English, 
attempted by George Augustus Sala. 60. 

Sewett: A Glimpse of the World. By the 
Author of ‘ Amy Herbert,’ ete. 1.25. 


Sitver: Lectures on the Symbolic Character 
of the Sacred Scriptures. By Rev. Abiel 
Silver, Minister of the New Jerusalem 
Church in New-York. 1.25. 


Waytann: Letters on the Ministry of the 
Gospel. By Francis Wayland. 60. 

Wrxturop: Life in the Open Air, and other 
Papers. By Theodore Winthrop, 1.25. 

America: A Dramatic Poem. 75. 

Fanchon the Cricket. 1.00. 


Frank Warrington. By the Author of ‘ Rut 
ledge.” 1.50. 


Lilian. 1.00. 
St. Olave’s: a Novel. 50. 
The Crisis. 50. 

































































































































































































































































EDITOR’S TABLE. 


‘Za and Laugbter. 


‘Dear Knick: Servants are notorious- 
ly the greatest plague of life—or, at any 
rate, of housekeeping — in every part of the 
world; but in Australia, at the time of which 
I write, they were almost as great a pest as 
the plague of locusts was to the children of 
Israel in Egypt. They consumed and wasted 
the substance of their employers with the 
most remorseless greed and vindictiveness, 
looking upon the latter as their natural ene- 
mies; and they arrogated to themselves a 
position of equality with the best and rich- 
est in the land. They would tell you to go 
and boil your own potatoes for dinner, and 
scrub your own stairs, and wash your own 
dishes, and much beside, if you ventured to 
expostulate with them; and in a tone of 
triumphant defiance, conclude with ‘ Pay me 
my wages; I won’t stop with the likes of 
you.’ And what were the wages ? — fifty 
pounds a year for a scullery maid, and a 
hundred for a cook ! 

‘The demands of these hirelings were fre- 
quently as outrageous as their abuse, and 
the police and county courts were not un- 
commonly resorted to with a view to some 
sort of legal settlement. Nor were the quali- 
fications of these expensive menials less in- 


significant than their pretensions were pre- 
posterous. 


Strolling into the Swanston-street 
police-court, one day, I saw a woman with a 
face about the size and shape of a frying- 
pan, and the color of a red cabbage —the 
freckles excepted — talking in a very excit- 
She had 
summoned her mistress for a month’s wages, 


ed manner about her grievances. 


in lieu of notice, she having been discharged 
After the 
magistrate had asked her to state her case 
fully, she began thus: 

‘*It’s a pace o’ mate that meeself can 
cook, with ere a one there; but when I’m 
told to kape a thing hot, how, in the name 
of the likes of me, am I to do it, if so be I 


by her mistress without warning. 


don’t keep it before the fire ? 
my Lord.’ 

‘The defendant, on being asked for an ex- 
planation, disclosed the fact that she had an 
uncommon lisp, a delightful thing to hear, of 
course: ‘Yeth, Thir. You thee, my buth- 
eness called me out, latht Monday wath a 
week, and tho I thays to Tuusan, thays 
I, ‘ Tuvusan, we thall be at home to dinner 
at three o’clock, roatht the foul, and bile the 
thalt leg of pork; but if we thouldn’t get 
home, mind you, keep it hot.’ Tuusan said: 
‘It’s methelf will do that thame thing.’’ 
At this juncture there was a general laugh. 
‘And tho your Worship, we all wenth hout, 
and it tho happened that we didn’t get 
home till six o’clock, and the very firth thing 
I thaid, wath: ‘ Tuusan, ith the dinner 
ready?’ ‘Mighty fine, mee lady,’ thaid 
thee; ‘ith all a roastin and a bilin as hard 
ath a may be.’ ‘Therve it up,’ thays [. I 
saw what was coming, and laughed with the 
rest. ‘Well, Thur, we waited and waited, 
and prethently up comes Tuusan, and thaid, 
she couldn’t at all get the thalt leg of pork 
out of the thausepan. ‘Why?’ said I 
‘Faith,’ thays thee, ‘itht all come to bits.’ ’ 
The woman herself laughed as she spoke. 
‘And how’s that?’ I asked. ‘ Bekase I 
kep it all hot,’ thays thee. ‘And how did 
you keep it hot?’ thays I. ‘Oh! more 
power to ye,’ thays thee; ‘I kept it hoth, 
you tould me, all a bileing and a roastin, 
and I'd like to know what can be hotter.’ 
With that, your Lordthip, I discharged her 
on the instant.’ 

‘*Me Lord!’ exclaimed Susan at this 
point, evidently greatly aggravated by the 
laughter in court, ‘I contind, I did as I 
was told. Listen to this, your Majesty. Me 
Missis said, ‘Susan, my dear, keep every 
thing hot ;’ and I’d like to know what else 
I’d be doin?’ 

‘The magistrate smiled, as well he might. 

** Really,’ said he, ‘ you ’re a most extra- 
ordinary specimen of Hibernian intelligence.’ 


Tell me that, 
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‘*Ts itme, your Honor? Thank you, for 
that same. They always said I was intelli- 
gent.’ 

‘*And so, continued the magistrate, not 
heeding her interruption, ‘ you really think 
the best way to keep any thing hot is to boil it 
to tatters, or roast it to a cinder. Susan, we 
must dismiss the case; you destroyed your 
mistress’s property, most stupidly, and you 
must abide by the consequences.’ 


A certain Lord , of very eccentric 
and improvident habits, suddenly disappear- 
ed from the midst of his friends in England, 
and various conjectures were made as to 
what had become of him. With an air of 
mock gravity, one of these replied to an in- 
quiry on the subject, by saying: ‘All I know 
is, that the ways of the Lord are mysterious.’ 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: 


‘Ricnarp Power—or Dick, as he is 
familiarly called — is one of our village loaf- 
ers. He has, among other peculiarities, a 
habit of knowing every person, far and 
wide, whom he hears spoken of. Ona cer- 
tain occasion, a few months since, he was 
taking his habitual morning nap in one cor- 
ner of the reading-room of our hotel, while 
a crowd of persons in the opposite end of 
the apartment were conversing upon the 
usual topics of the day; and among other 
subjects, the approaching marriage of the 
Prince of Wales was discussed, various opin- 
ions being expressed with regard to his char- 
acter. Suddenly Dick awoke, and, after 
looking vacantly about him for a few sec- 
onds, exclaimed: ‘Yes, I knew all them 
Whalses — desperate fellows, every one of 
them !’ 


‘Dear Knick: My friend Swirr owned 
one of the running horses at the recent 
Paterson races, and it came in last. He 
suffered a great disappointment in conse- 
quence, and talked freely on the subject to 
his friends, one of whom condoled with him 
by saying: ‘ How true it is, the race is not 
always to the swift.’’ 


‘Dear Knick: One of the employés in a 
hardware establishment having been seized 
with a fit, he was laid on the counter, and 
while there a waggish observer remarked, 


that it was the first genuine cownter-jit ‘he 
had ever seen. Cruel, was it not?’ 


Cramination for the Bar. 


‘Wuart is a summons ?’ 

‘The ring of the dinner-bell ?’ 

* What is a complaint ?’ 

‘The story of woman’s wrongs.’ 

* What is a special proceeding ?’ 

‘ Proceeding to execution.’ 

* What is an action?’ 

‘An engagement, military or matrimo- 
nial.’ 


To Bell. 


Tuey tell me I shall wisely do 
To marry thee, my bonnie Bett, 
And yet how little do they know 
The thoughts that in my bosom swell! 


I care not for thy beauty fair, 
Thy faults are overlooked as well ; 
With all thy virtues rich and rare, 
With all thy faults I love thee, Bet. 


They say a noble wife thou ’lt be, 
Such as no tongue may fitly tell; 
Perhaps — but what is that to me 
Compared with this —I love thee, Brit! 


I do not think of other things, 

Which those who love should ponder well, 
I ask not what the future brings — 

I only know I love thee, Brett. 


I love thee, and those simple words — 
A volume in a single line — 

Sweet as the song of Eden’s birds, 
Speak all my spirit’s life divine. 


Life once to me was dark and blind, 
Black clouds were round my pathway 
spread ; 
My soul, diseased, no rest could find 
Among its stark and sleepless dead ; 


Till thy heart’s crystal waters wide 
An angel stirred, one golden day, 

And, plunging in the healing tide, 
My fell disease was washed away. 


Then through the murky clouds of years 
Burst forth the sun of joy and peace, 
To dry my spirit’s bitter tears, 
And bid its weary wanderings cease. 


Repose and peace I’ve found at last 
Within this loving heart of thine ; 
Oblivion for the dreary past, 
Hope for thy future which is mine. 
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Bright may that future ever be, 
With all the joys to mortals given ; 
Calm as the poet’s summer sea, 
Sweet as the Christian’s dream of heaven. 


So, melting in the angels’ strain, 
Our psalm of life shall fitly die, 
And vanished youth be born again 

For all eternity on high. 


SCIENCE. 


THE SUN PHOTOGRAPHING 
ER’S INK. 
Tue discovery claimed by Mr. J. Pov- 
ney, of Dorchester, England, is a very 
remarkable one. By this process pho- 
tographs are literally and at once im- 
printed directly from negatives with 
printer’s ink on paper by the sun. Zinc- 
ography was a notable enough step to- 
wards sun-painting with printer's ink ; 
but in that more indirect process the 
sun does not print upon paper with 
printer’s ink ; whereas, in this case, the 
ink takes the place of nitrate of silver, 
and every thing else, whereby surfaces 
have heretofore been made sensitive; so 
that the process is a direct operation of 
the sun with printer’s ink on paper. 
The photographs done by Mr. Pounry 
in this way are really surprisingly clear 
and distinct, with good half tints. 


WITH PRINT- 


DEATH OF BIRDS BY APOPLEXY. 


In consequence of a large number of 
the pigeons kept in the gardens of the 
Tuileries having been found dead, as 
was believed, from the effect of poison, 
Doctor Grassi, pharmacien to the Em- 
peror, was directed to discover the cause, 
and on investigation found that they 
died from apoplexy, to which they are 
particularly liable at this season. 


NEW INVENTION IN PAPER. 


A new invention of a safety-paper, to 
prevent forgery or alteration of shares, 
bank-notes, checks, bills, or any paper 
demanding security, has recently been 
mentioned. It consists of a single sheet, 
formed of several layers of pulp, super- 
posed, of colors differing in nature, ac- 
cording to requirements. The check it 
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gives to alterations of documents is very 
effectual. The middle layer of the pa- 
per requires only to be colored of a del- 
ible or destructible color; the chemical 
acid employed in obliterating the writ- 
ing will also destroy this color, and this 
cannot again be restored while the pa- 
per surface remains white. 


TRANSATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 


Mr. Cyrus W. Frevp has left for Europe, 
to complete the arrangements for a tele- 
graph across the North-Atlantic, via 
Queenstown and Newfoundland. 

Signor Arturo pE Marcoarta, Chief 
Engineer of the Spanish corps, is now 
in New-York, preparing to undertake to 
lay a telegraph cable across the South- 
ern Atlantic, from Cape St. Vincent to 
Cape St. Roque. 


ICED WATER. 


Every one knows the singular superi- 
ority in point of taste which melted ice 
has over the purest water. It is not the 
coldness of the lump of ice on which 
we pour our champagne which gives 
the peculiar quality; it is the absence 
of all the soluble and insoluble salts 
which characterizes ice. Melted ice is as 
pure as distilled water. 


MARVEL OF NATURE. 


There is a marvel of nature at this 
moment to be seen in Lyons, France. 
It is a young Spanish girl, aged seven- 
teen, called Marta Perez; she can lift 
a weight of five hundred pounds with 
her hair. At the age of five she exhib- 
ited all the development of a woman. 


PREVENTION OF FRAUDS ON BANKERS, 


A very simple mode of obviating fraud 
is in practice among the Mahajans, or 
native bankers of India. They merely 
write the half immediately after the sum 
drawn ; for example, ‘Twenty-two dol- 
lars, the half of which is eleven.’ Thus 
the word twenty could not be altered 
into seventy without necessitating the 
word eleven being changed into thirty- 
six, which would lead to instant detec- 
tion. 
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AERATED FRESH WATER FROM SEA-WATER. 


Ata meeting of the members of the 
Inventors’ Institute, held at the Poly- 
technic, London, the subject for consid- 
eration was, ‘Inventions for obtaining 
aérated fresh water from  sea-water,’ 
which was introduced by Doctor Nor- 
muanpy. The Doctor explained the old 
means which had been adopted to ob- 
tain fresh water from sea-water. The 
result was an imperfectly aérated water, 
which was vapid and indigestible. He 
next went on to show the system he 
had introduced for the purpose of get- 
ting aérated water from sea-water. The 
water so obtained he described as being 
pure, sweet, wholesome, and immediate- 
ly fit for drinking. The lecture was 


illustrated by numerous experiments, 


and it met with a favorable reception. 


MUSIC AND INSECTS. 


Every sound in nature is some note 
in music. Thus Mr. Garprver, in his 
‘Music of Nature,’ has not only put 
into notes the songs of twenty-four 
birds and twenty animals, but also the 
tones of eight or ten insects. The gnat 
gives the note A on the second space; 
the death-watch calls in B flat, and an- 
swers in G ; the three notes of the crick- 
et are in B; the buzz of a bee-hive is 
in F; the wings of the house-fly are F in 
the first space ; the humble-bee is an oc- 
tave lower; the cockchafer is F below 
the line. 


A NEW PROPELLING POWER. 


On the Scheldt, near Antwerp, exper- 
iments have been made with a river- 
boat, having neither paddle-wheels nor 
screw ; but in the middle of it is a cone- 
shaped kettle, into which water is pump- 
ed up, and from which it is driven out 
with great force into the river, through 
two curved boxes on the sides of the 
boat; by which means the vessel is pro- 
pelled forward, it is said, with great 
swiftness. The new system has been 
discovered by a Mr. Trper. 
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ART. 


‘ Genius lays its eggs with ostrich-like care- 
lessness, in the sands of the world, most of 
them to be crushed under the feet of men and 
beasts, and some to hatch and furnish fea- 
thers for the cap of mediocrity or dulness, or 
to plume the shafts aimed at the parent- 
heart.’ 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


The future of art in America is full 
of hope, if looked at from certain points 
of view. The artists are nearly all young 
men; they are not hampered by too 
many traditions, and they enjoy the al- 
most inestimable advantage of having 
no past, no masters, and no schools. 
All the omens are favorable, and noth- 
ing is wanting but that the art-disciples 
fulfil their offices worthily. 

If we examine the list of contributors 
to this year’s Exhibition of the Acade- 
my, we shall find principally the names 
of the young. The old names one by 
one disappear, and this not because they 
represent superannuated or feeble men, 
but because the breath of the new dawn, 
which has already risen on our country, 
blows too freshly and keenly for any but 
the young in spirit, in hope and courage. 

Few of our artists have accomplished 
as much during the past years as JAMES 
Suypam. In the present Exhibition are 
two really excellent pictures, ‘ Hook 
Mountain, Hudson River,’ (64,) and 
* New-London Lighthouse,’ (177.) 

Grorce Baker has a charming pic- 
ture of a young girl, ‘Coming from the 
Woods,’ (88.) The remaining contri- 
butions of this artist are, an excellent 
portrait of a beautiful lady, (131;) a 
cabinet portrait, (148 ;) a cabinet pic- 
ture, (298;) and a ‘ Reverie,’ (386.) 

Hvuntixepon has contributed one of 
the best genre pictures, ‘ Ichabod Crane 
and Katrina Van Tassel,’ (146 ;) the por- 
trait of Suydam (221) is also excellent, 
both as likeness and picture. 

Loop appears to great advantage in 
three portraits, and a fancy piece. 

A portrait of a lady, (144)—very 
beautiful indeed. 
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A portrait of Warp, the sculptor, and 
of Wurrrripce—both fine strong heads 
and faces. 

A picture of ‘ Undine,’ (380,) stand- 
ing by the water, is full of varied love- 
liness. 

Hvussarp’s ‘ Early Autumn’ (189) is 
excellent ; it is a lovely, tranquil har- 
mony of light and colors. His other 
very fine — even superior — picture, 
‘The Adirondacks from near Mount 
Mansfield,’ (211,) has a marvellously ex- 
ecuted deep and pure sky. We are com- 
pelled to pronounce this the finest sky 
in the Exhibition. 

Wuirenorn’s portrait of ‘ Master Wil- 
lie Frazer’ (33) is very good; it is na- 
tural and unaffected. 

Marcus WaterMAN has a spirited pic- 
ture, ‘ Breaking the Track, (26.) In 
light and shade it is very praiseworthy. 

In Mr. Warerman’s other picture, 
‘ Alderney Cattle,’ (91,) we are sorry to 
perceive such bad; hard drawing. 

Mrs. Grey contributes a bunch of 
golden Chasselas grapes, (278) — excel- 
lent in color and fine in modelling. 

Hennessy, one of our most talented 
genre painters, exhibits the following 
pictures, ‘Gathering Faggots,’ (323) — 
glimpse of brilliant and red sky, and 
fine relief of a figure against it. ‘The 
First Day Out,’ (861)—a charming pic- 
ture ; and ‘ The Height of Ambition,’ 
(387,) equally spirited. ‘Passing Away,’ 
(334,) we consider the best of his con- 
tributions. The story is well told. 

H. W. Rossrs exhibits a very good 
picture, ‘Shenandoah Valley from Har- 
per’s Ferry,’ (118.) 

W.S. Mount has a lively little sketch, 
‘Chasing the Fiddlers at Low Tide,’ 
(359.) : 

Mrs. GotpBeck exhibits two portraits 
and a fancy picture, (420, 428, and 
429.) They are admirable in flesh- 
tones as well as drawing. 

Winstow Homer, a most industrious 
and promising young artist, exhibits a 
capital picture, ‘The Last Goose at 
Yorktown.’ 

W. M. Cary exhibits a picture, ‘Dolce 
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far Niente, (46,)—it is excellent in light 

and color and strength of drawing. 
Tarr contributes a spirited picture, 

‘Hunters Lying in Ambush,’ (95.) 


OUR ARTISTS, 


We hear that Brersrapr’s ‘ Rocky 
Mountains’ (now at New-Bedford) will 
be exhibited in New-York early in the 
winter. 

Mr. J. Brown is painting a picture, 
entitled, ‘ Look out for the Engine when 
the Bell Rings,’ which depicts a group 
of country juveniles standing by the 
side of the iron track, seeing the train 
go by. This picture is a very happy 
effort, and will add considerably to the 
artist’s reputation. 

Mr. J. Bearp, a brother of Mr. W. 
H. Bearp, has recently come to New- 
York to reside. He is already engaged 
in painting to order several pictures. 

In Gignovx’s studio there are two pic- 
tures of considerable merit. An ex- 
ceedingly fine portrait of Napotzon I. 
the Great, painted by Daviv. The other 
an excellent study-head of an old man 
— grand and majestic. 


BEAUTY OF THE SKY. 


We give here an extract from Mr. 
Joun Rusxty’s celebrated work, ‘ Mod- 
ern Painters :’ 


‘Tr is a strange thing how little in general 
people know about the sky. It is the part 
of creation in which nature has done more 
for the sake of pleasing man, more for the 
sole and evident purpose of talking to him 
and teaching him than in any other of her 
works, and it is just the part in which we 
least attend to her. There are not many of 
her other works in which some more mate- 
rial or essential purpose than the mere pleas- 
ing of man is not answered by every part of 
their organization ; but every essential pur- 
pose of the sky might, as far as we know, 
be answered, if once in three days, or there- 
abouts, a great black ugly rain-cloud were 
broken up over the blue, and every thing 
well watered, and so all left blue again till 
next time, with perhaps a film of morning 
and evening mist for dew. But instead of 
this, there is not a moment of any day of 
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our lives when nature is not producing scene 
after scene, picture after picture, glory after 
glory, and working still upon such exquisite 
and constant principles of the most perfect 
beauty, that it is quite certain it is all done 
for us, and intended for our perpetual plea- 
sure.’ 

It is now somewhat more than a year 
ago that our countryman, Mr. GeorcE 
Peasopy, the eminent merchant in Lon- 
don, performed a work which will for- 
ever place his name among the chief 
benefactors of the English capital. He 
gave the munificent sum of one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand pounds, to ame- 
liorate the condition of the poor and 
needy of the great metropolis, and to 
promote their comfort and happiness. 
The trustees for the administration of 
Mr. Peasopy’s gift have commenced 
erecting model dwellings for the poor, 
according to plans which, as they are 
put to the test of practicability, will re- 
ceive all the modifications which expe- 
rience may suggest. 

Their present operations are on a lim- 
ited scale, so as to involve an investment 
of only a portion of the funds so muni- 
ficently placed at their disposal. But 
the beginning they have made is large, 
comprising the erection of the buildings, 
so much desired for moral and sanitary 
purposes, as well as the comforts of their 
occupants, in the densely populated dis- 
tricts of the metropolis. 

Four bas-reliefs, of colossal dimen- 
sions, have been brought to light in the 
course of the excavations in the ruins of 
Babylon. 

We consider it interesting as well as 
just to give insertion to a letter from Mr. 
Joun Ruskin. It was written in reply 
to one from a gentleman in this city, 
asking Mr. Rusxktn’s authority to deny 
certain reports relative to alleged chang- 
es in his opinions, which had been for 
some time industriously circulated 
among us: 

* Geneva, February 16th, 1863. 

‘My Dear Sir: I regret that your letter 
did not reach me till yesterday, owing to 
my absence from England. 
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‘Tt is seldom that falsehoods are so direct, 
pure, and foundationless as those which you 
have given me this opportunity of contra- 
dicting. Every year of my life shows me 
some higher and more secret power in TuRN- 
ER, and deepens my contempt for CLaupe. 

‘I believe at this moment the Pre-Ra- 
phaelite school of painting (centred in Eng- 
land, but with branches in other countries) 
to be the only vital and true school of paint- 
ing in Europe; and its English leader, Dante 
G. Rossetti, to be, without any compare, 
the greatest of English painters now living. 

‘Make any use of this letter, and of these 
statements, that you please ; but permit me 
to express my regret that they should be 
necessary. Either my works are entirely 
worthless, or they are, at least in some mea- 
sure, what they profess to be throughout, de- 
monstrations or illustrations of truths: not 
expressions of opinion. If I have not 
shown that TurNER is greater than CLaupDE, 
(quite infinitely greater,) my life has been 
wasted. And if I have, inquiries as to my 
opinions, present or past, are surely irrele- 
vant. Whether I have or not, the facts are 
ascertainable, (else there is no art of paint- 
ing ;) and the question is not what any one 
thinks, but what is the truth of the matter. 

‘Believe me, my dear Sir, 
‘ Yours, very truly, 
‘J. Ruskin.’ 


LITERATURE. 


Aone the announcements of legal 
works is, ‘International Law,’ by ALBERT 
Krvanan Cornwatuis, Attorney and 
Counsellor at Law, to be published by 
Joun §. Voornies, New-York. - 

The author of ‘ The Pioneer Boy, and 
How he became President,’ has publish- 
ed the following note, received from a 
son of Mr. Lixcotn, which explains it- 
self : 

‘ Cambridge, April 1T. 

‘Rev. Mr. Toayer: Dear Sir: I receiv- 
ed, a few days since, a copy of the ‘ Pioneer 
Boy,’ for which I wish to return my thanks. 

‘I am very much pleased with the book as 
an interesting story, and I find that, in read- 
ing it, many things are recalled which I had 
forgotten. 

‘You have been singularly successful in 
avoiding errors, as I find I have, at some 
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time, heard nearly every thing you narrate 
from a ‘reliable gentleman.’ 
‘ With the best wishes for its success, I re- 
main yours, very truly, 
‘Rosert T. Lixcotn.’ 


The readers of the KNicKERBOCKER 
will, we are sure, welcome Mr. L. Gay- 
LorD CLARK’s promised volume, respect- 


ing which a contemporary has the fol- 
lowing: 


‘ Aut lovers of lively and live literary en- 
tertainment will be glad to learn that Mr. L. 
GayLorD CLARK — who was for more than a 
quarter of a century editor of the KnickEr- 
ROCKER MaGazinE, and everywhere known 
by the familiar and affectionate sobriquet 
of ‘Old Knick,’ and whose ‘ Editor’s Table’ 
and ‘Gossip’ were for so many years the 
delight of his readers—has in preparation 
for publication a volume which promises to 
be one of no small attraction. He had al- 
ways carefully preserved and tied up all the 
letters which he received, for a score or 
more of years, from his twin-brother, W1L- 
Lis GayLorp CiarK, in Philadelphia, the de- 
lightful prose-writer and tender and beauti- 
ful poet, whose musical numbers have thrill- 
ed the hearts of thousands ; while, at the 
same time, his ‘ divided half’ had done the 
same thing by his correspondence, scrupu- 
lously preserving all his letters from New- 
York, and securing them in parcels, in an 
old trunk, which (from a feeling which we 
can well understand) was left wholly un- 
molested for many years after his death.’ 

Mr. Witi1am H. Morrett, a gentle- 
man well known in Canada and New- 
York, has, we are glad to observe, 
recently become associated with Mr. 
Youne, in the conduct of the ‘ Albion,’ 
which is now published in the name of 
Youne and Morre.t. 

For the last six months there has been 
a sort of mania for starting new period- 
icals in London. These new ventures 
have been so numerous, ranging from 
the portly quarterly to the limited di- 
mensions of the ‘ Postage-Stamp Collec- 
tors’ Magazine,’ that we are unable to 
remember them all. In addition to 
these, we now find the announcement of 
another weekly, which was to make its 
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appearance on the first of June, enti- 
tled, ‘The Reflector: a Journal con- 
sisting of Original Articles on Questions 
of the Day, and Selections from the 
Works of Good Authors.’ Considering 
the low price of this —one penny — we 
are led to expect a low order of literary 
talent from it, and to prophecy its early 
death. 

Mr. Wrixwoop Reaper, nephew of Mr. 
Cnares Reape, the celebrated novelist, 
who, moved partly by curiosity as to 
the truth or the reverse of M. pu Crat- 
Ltu’s chronicle of his adventures in 
Africa, went out to the Gaboon, a year 
or so ago, has returned to England, and, 
on the whole, indorses the statement of 
the latter respecting the gorilla, and is 
about to add another to the already long 
list of works of African travel. 

Rumor has it that Mr. Tnackeray is 
writing another novel of the Queen ANNE 
period. We hope not. The author of 
‘Esmond’ and the ‘ Virginians’ has al- 
ready revisited old places quite often 
enough. One gets tired of second-hand 
performances. 

Sir Francis B. Heap, affectionately 
called in Canada ‘Sir Francis Buock 
Heap,’ and whose literary reputation is 
by no means of the most enviable char- 
acter, has undertaken to criticise, in the 
bitterness of his soul, Mr. Kineciaker’s 
‘ History of the Invasion of the Crimea,’ 
the most brilliant and prejudiced book 
of the year, in a pamphlet, bearing a 
motto with the kind signification: ‘I 
will cut his throat with his own sword.’ 

Queen Vicrorra did a graceful thing 
the other day when, M. Guizor having 
written a preface to a French transla- 
tion of the ‘Speeches and Addresses of 
the Prince Consort,’ she sent over to 
him a private copy of the work bound 
in white morocco, on the fly-leaf of 
which was written with her own hand: 

‘To M. Guizor: In remembrance of the 
best of men, and with the expression of grat- 


itude for the sincere homage which he has 
rendered to him. 


‘From his unfortunate widow, 
‘Vicroria R.’ 
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Not only the people of England but 
the whole world are eagerly awaiting 
the publication of further details re- 
specting the discovery of the source of 
the Bahr el Abiad, the main stream of 
the White Nile, by Captains Srexe and 
Grant. Speaking of this important 
geographical event, a London journal 
remarks: ‘The source of the Nile was 
a puzzle in the time of Moses, and long 
before the time of Moses. The enigma 
is suggested on the most ancient monu- 
ments of Egypt ; it excited the curiosi- 
ty of Rameses and Sesostris ; confound- 
ed the wisdom of the Pro.emtes ; won 
attention during the Roman occupation ; 
amused the leisure of the Schoolmen ; 
tantalized the Portuguese Jesuits in the 
sixteenth century; engaged the adven- 
turous spirit of Bruce; aroused the 
wonder, and baffled the researches of 
Monammep Aur; and defied the zeal, the 
ability, and endurance of our old cor- 
respondents, the Brothers D’Assapre. 
At length the mystery is solved; and 
the source of the Nile is found to be a 
lake about four degrees south of the 
equator, very near the position which 
Doctor Beker, so long ago as 1846, as- 
signed to it theoretically. It is curious 
that the fact has been discovered not by 
following the waters of the river up- 
wards from its mouth, the natural course 
of discovery, but by descending upon it 
from above.’ 


THE DRAMA. 


Tue theatres still continue to be pop- 
ular places of resort, notwithstanding 
the rapid appreach of genuine summer 
weather. At Nisto’s, the spacious sa- 
loon, and pleasant garden, opening di- 
rectly into the auditorium, overcome to 
a considerable extent the oppressive 
heat which makes the most of our places 
of amusement stiflingly uncomfortable 
during the warm season. Miss Barer- 
MAN sailed for Liverpool, June third, 
having completed a brilliant and suc- 
cessful engagement here the Saturday 
evening previous. During the last week 
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of her stay, in response to a very gener- 
al desire, she appeared as ‘Julia’ in the 
‘Hunchback,’ as ‘ Geraldine’ in the play 
of that name, written by her mother, 
and as ‘Bianca’ in ‘ Fazio;’ and prov- 
ed, what none doubted, that by her own 
acting alone, she is capable of sustain- 
ing the interest of any piece of ordina- 
ry merit. Gifted and accomplished, 
Miss Bateman has risen very rapidly in 
the popular favor, and her departure will 
be severely felt both in and out of the 
dramatic world; but her career in Eu- 
rope will be watched with much inter- 
est, and it is to be hoped that the many 
friends she has made will have an oppor- 
tunity to give her a warm welcome back 
again, at no very distant day. 

On the first of June the summer sea- 
son was fairly inaugurated at this thea- 
tre, by the production of the latest Eu- 
ropean sensation, called ‘The Duke’s 
Motto,’ adapted from the French by 
Brovenam. The piece is well called a 
‘romantic drama,’ for it abounds in tra- 
gically improbable events, and the most 
exciting and startling transformations 
and situations; but it is brought out in 
a style of magnificence that quite sur- 
passes any previous attempts even of 
Mr. Wueatiey, and attracts immense 
audiences. Not a little of the interest 
felt is due to the fact, that this very en- 
terprising manager himself assumes the 
most prominent character, that of ‘ Cap- 
tain Henri De Lagardere,’ appearing for 
the first time in six months, and sus- 
taining his part with flattering success. 
From the prominence which is given in 
the bills to the name of Mr. Coxtrys, the 
Irish comedian, one is led to suppose 
that his rdle, that of ‘ Carrickfergus,’ is 
one of much importance ; but the ‘ Irish 
Soldier of Fortune’ has little to do*that 
attracts attention, save the singing of 
two songs, that seem put in for his espe- 
cial benefit, without having any connec- 
tion with the play. Mr. SHewe., Ma- 
dame Ponisi, Mrs. J. H. Auten, and 
Mrs. Greorce Jorpan sustain leading. 
parts, supported by the full strength of 
a large auxiliary company, while the 
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scenery and scenic effects are truly mag- 
nificent, and the costumes new, appro- 
priate, and brilliant ; and to the attrac- 
tions already enumerated is added a fine 
ballet-corps, which appears in _ the 
‘Dance of Zingari’ and ‘The Regent’s 
Ball,’ under the direction of Ronzant. 
Altogether, ‘The Duke’s Motto’ will 
doubtless be recorded as one of the 
greatest American, as well as European 
successes ; it is likely to have a long 
run, and we are only left to regret that 
the play itself, belonging as it does so 
wholly to the sensational school, is not 
a real jewel, in every respect worthy its 
gorgeous settings. 

Notwithstanding rumors of a vaca- 
tion, Waiack’s is still open, and still 
attractive, if continued paying audiences 
may be considered a proof. At the pre- 
sent writing, many of the most popular 
comedies which have held place so suc- 
cessfully during the season just passed, 
are announced for the last time, to make 
room for novelties, among which is the 
‘Knights of the Round Table.’ During 
the past month, ‘The Stranger’ was the 
principal attraction, until the produc- 
tion of SHermpan Know es’s play, ‘ The 
Wife,’ which was brought out in Mr. 
Wa.acx’s best style, with nearly the 
full strength of his company. With 
finished and truly artistic scenery, rich 
costumes, and judicious acting, this 
pleasant little romance might be suc- 
cessfully kept on the boards much long- 
er. It is really remarkalhle with what 
easy grace this company go from almost 
farcical comedy one evening to genuine 
tragedy the next, and still seem made 
individually for the parts they under- 
take ; and it is a treat to see thus gath- 
ered together a little circle of actors of 
unquestionable merit, any one of whom 
might be a ‘star’ elsewhere. Mr. Les- 
TER Wauuack’s ‘Julian St. Pierre,’ in 
‘The Wife,’ is decidedly one of his hap- 
piest efforts ; and we must bear witness 
that, to us, he seems to appear to much 
better advantage in such characters than 
in those lighter ones, which he almost 
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invariably assumes in the comedies 
Mr. Fisner, too, as ‘ Lenardo Gonzaga,’ 
quite surpasses himself; and in the tent 
scene repels the accusations against his 
wife with a truly magnificent disdain ; 
and Mrs. Hory’s ‘ Mariana’ is excellent, 
It is safe to say that Mr. W attack does 
well to infuse a spice of tragedy occa- 
sionally with his dish of comedy. 

After the departure of Mr. Crank, 
Winter Garden was transformed by 
Mile. Vestvaxi into an opera-house, and 
a season of English opera was announc- 
ed. Gtucx’s ‘Orpheus’ was produced, 
with Anscuiitz at the head of the or- 
chestra, but it did not prove so attrac- 
tive as was anticipated; and in the 
twinkling of an eye, English opera went 
out, and Italian opera came in, heralded 
by ‘Il Trovatore.’ Unfortunately, New- 
York had so recently enjoyed a season 
of first-class opera at the Academy, that 
the house was still empty, and Mlle. 
VESTVALI was finally forced to give up 
in despair, although she really merited 
better success. 

A still more lamentable failure was 
the production, in the off-opera nights, 
of ‘Deborah of Steinmark,’ an adapta- 
tion, evidently, from ‘Leah the For- 
saken;’ with Miss CaTHertne SELDEN 
in the leading réle. That somebody 
made a great mistake is certain, for the 
whole thing bore evidence of exceed- 
ing bad management; and there was 
nothing in the play worthy a moment’s 
notice, save the acting of Messrs. Bar- 
RETT and JAMIESON. 

The theatre was opened on the eleventh 
instant, when a miscellaneous volunteer 
company played ‘ London Assurance,’ as 
a complimentary benefit to Mr. L. P. 
Barrett; and on the fifteenth, Mot- 
LENHAUER’S tragic opera, ‘The Corsican 
Bride,’ was produced, with limited success. 

It is generally understood that Mark 
Smirn and Emmy Tuorne will occupy 
this establishment during a short sum- 
mer season, to commence early in July. 

Laura Keene’s is still occupied by 
Mrs. Eneuisu’s troupe of pantomimists 
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and tight-rope performers ; and a drama- 
tic company has recently been added, so 
that there is at least a variety offered, 
although the performance is not such an 
one as Broadway is supposed to be very 
partial to, and does not attract such au- 
diences as this theatre did in its palmier 
days, when Miss Keene’s popularity was 
at its zenith, Those who have been 


















nia, and the contemplated invasion of 
Ohio, reach us. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE MILITARY SITUATION. 





As we write, reports of a second grand 
rebel raid into Maryland and Pennsylva- 


The rebel cavalry had 
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wont to assemble here for recreation and 
amusement, in times gone by, are look- 
ing forward to the advent of Mrs. Joun 
Woop, who is to take possession early 
in the autumn. 

The French theatre is closed for the 
summer, but will reépen in October, 
with increased attractions, if what ‘ they 
say’ is to be credited. 


ly directed to the operations of General 
Grant on the Mississippi ; and it is grati- 
fying to find that, out of the abundant 





chaff of false rumors, some few grains 
of truth have been discovered. That 
Vicksburgh was ours we were appris- 
ed in telegraphic haste a month ago, 
through the inevitable ‘extras’ which 
thousand men, in response toaproclama- follow the receipt of news too good to 
tion by the President for one hundred be true. But although subsequent in- 
thousand from the three States mention- * telligence contradicted that report, there 
ed; Maryland furnishing ten thousand, is still hope that the city may be ours. 
and Ohio thirty thousand. The Goy- Meanwhile, we are all eager readers of 
ernor of New-York also issued a call for the telegrams which bear tidings from 
twenty thousand of the militia. Vicksburgh and Port Hudson, telling 

The movements of General Lee point their wild tale of slaughter. The re- 
to Harper’s Ferry, the Shenandoah Val- ports as to the ability of the garrison, 
ley, and the upper fords of the Poto- at the former place, to resist a protract- 
mac, as likely very soon to become ed siege are conflicting. From confede- 
scenes of conflict. The army of Lee, rate sources, we hear that thirty thou- 
on the line of the Rappahannock, prior sand men have been sent from Bragg’s 
to this raid, numbered fifty thousand army at Tullahoma, and twenty-five 
men. General Hooker has eighty-two thousand from Charleston, to reénforce 
thousand, but in an offensive movement, Johnston; and that the latter and Pem- 
he could be supported by General Heint- berton are sanguine of retaining their 
zieman with thirty thousand more. The present positions, till the army for the 
whole rebel force in Virginia was recent- defence of the line of the Southern Mis- 
ly estimated at only eighty-five thou- sissippi numbers a hundred thousand 
sand. In the late battles near Chancel- men, when Grant is to be overwhelmed, 
lorsville, it is ascertained that Lee fought and Banks and Rosecrans hemmed in 
with ninety thousand men, and Hooker and compelled to capitulate, after which 
with one hundred and twenty-one thou- a general advance is to be made upon 
sand nine hundred. the Border States. The Federal design, 

During the month which has just on the other hand, is to capture the 
elapsed, public attention has been chief- rebel strongholds on the Father of Wa- 


occupied Martinsburgh and Chambers- 
burgh, and great alarm was felt in the 
Quaker State, where Governor Curtin had 
issued a proclamation calling out fifty 
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ters, and Mobile, so dividing the rebel- 
lion into two sections. 

Notwithstanding the active bombard- 
ment of Vicksburgh, the women and 
children remain in town; a melancholy 
consequence of which is that more than 
a hundred and twenty of them have been 
killed by our shells, among whom is said 
to be the wife of General Pemberton. 
The former promenade, and the latter 
play in the streets; and the sound of 
yocal music and pianos is heard, while 
the missiles of death fall around. Strange 
heroism this ! 

The attack upon Fort Hudson, led by 
General Banks, was commenced cn the 
twenty-seventh of May, when three ne- 
gro regiments, in charging up to a for- 
midable line of works, were mowed down 
like grass ; and the dead and the wound- 
ed were left on the ground together, no 
ambulances being sent for them. Alto- 
gether, the assault upon the enemy’s 
works was precipitate, and resulted in an 
unnecessary sacrifice of life. This comes 
of employing civilian generals. The con- 
federates there were in want of ammu- 
nition, judging from the fact of their 
pelting us with railway-iron, chains, ten- 
penny nails, screw-heads, and such like. 

The cavalry fight on the Rappahan- 
nock, near Beverly Ford, on the ninth 
of June, between ten thousand of our 
troops, under General Buford, and a 
powerful force under Stuart, was a very 
hotly contested engagement, and result- 
ed in heavy losses on both sides ; but it 
is supposed to have had the effect of 
postponing Lee’s advance into Maryland 
and Pennsylvania for a few days. 

At the fight at Milliken’s Bend, on 
the seventh of June, in which twenty- 
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five hundred rebels, under McCullough, 
attacked three negro regiments and the 
Twenty-Third Regiment of Iowa Vol- 
unteers, the negroes broke in confusion 
at the first charge; but on finding that 
their captured companions were being 
slaughtered — according to the standing 
order said to exist, that every negro 
found in uniform is to be hung, or other- 
wise killed— they rallied, and drove the 
enemy back. 

Skirmishing has been very active, dur. 
ing the month, in Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee. 

According to the returns of the Navy 
Department, eight hundred and fifty-five 
vessels had been captured by the block- 
ading squadron, up to the first of June. 

That the privateers are hard at work, 
the numerous reports of captures, which 
find their way to the newspapers, suffi- 
ciently testify. 

The removal of Commodore Dupont 
from the command of the South-Atlan- 
tic squadron, was a measure imperative- 
ly called for by the manifest incompe- 
tency of that officer for the position. 


.After his lamentable blundering at 


Charleston, he would have shown that 
he had at least some tact by being toler- 
ant of criticism; but still captious, de- 
spotic, and inflated with foolish pride, 
which in this case follows as well as pre- 
cedes a fall, he resented some opinions 
critical of his bombardment of the forts 
in that harbor, expressed by Chief-En- 
gineer Stimers, of the U.S.N., by mak- 
ing a formal charge against him, which 
is now undergoing trial at the Brooklyn 
Navy-Yard. This alone proves him to 
be, at least, without either magnanimity 
or good taste. 





